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LADY JULIETTE’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Grand Court,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” §c., ¥c. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

’Twas a deed done in long past years, 

It was dark, and evil, and grim, 
And all the pangs of repentant tears 

Cannot wash away our sin. 
So hold the mystery a mystery still, 
Yet trust me, good cannot grow from ill. 

Old Ballad. 

“A GREAT pity there are not more men in one’s 
own rank so nobly cast in the perfect mould of a 
Grecian god,” said Miss Random to herself, while 
the carriage was rolling towards Maberly Abbey. 
“ Wonderfully handsome, certainly, and wonderfully 
insolent, and wonderfully bigotted and conceited, 
andaltogether intolerable—detestable, in fact—is this 
schoolmaster, who saved the life of Juliette this 
morning in so heroic a fashion.” 

Thus Miss Random settled her opinion of Eugene 
Fernandez, the Allonby schoolmaster, or rather she 
imagined that.she had so settled it; and yet, do what 
she would, she could not drive away a certain fas- 
cination ‘which ‘the young man exercised over her 
fancy, a fascination which persisted in asserting it- 
self, and in representing the humble hero of the 
thunderstorm in a more flattering light than his 
commonplace surroundings and obscure antecedents 
gave him claim to. 

_When Florence arrived at the house, she saw 

lights blazing in the bay window of the blue draw- 
1Dg-room, an elegant apartment on the ground floor. 
This was the favourite room of Mrs, Philbertson, and 
stonce the young lady concluded that the master 
and mistress of the mansion had returned. Florence 
leaped out of the carriage and ran lightly up the steps. 
he crossed the wide hall, and made directly for the 
blue drawing-room. There was the sound of laughter 
= Voices in conversation. She rushed on, care- 
essly expecting to greet her old friends, the haughty 
Colonel and his haughtier wife. 











[THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING-| 


The porcelain handle was lightly grasped, and the 
gay belle entered the room, with its blue satin couches 
covered with white lace, its mirrors, its vases, its 
chandeliers. Crossing the room, Miss Random sud- 
denly paused before she became aware that there 
was a stranger standing close to the mantelpiece. 

He turned his face towards her, and a sort of 
thrill, or shock, passed through her nerves. She was 
quite at a loss to account for the strange sensation. 

The gentleman who stood by the mantelpiece was 
a strongly-built personage, cast in the broad and 
burly mould which betokens great physical prowess. 
His hair and eyes were black as night, the hair 
bushy, luxuriant but coarse in texture, the eyes were 
deep-set, piercing, hard and cruel; the other fea- 
tures were cast in a coarse mould; the complexion 
was tanned to a sort of brick red. Altogether it 
would have been difficult to find a more unpleasant 
head, unless, indeed, one should seek for it among 
the criminal classes. This gentleman, notwith- 
standing, was very fashionably dressed. He was 
well gloved and coated. There was no fault to find 
with his coiffure, or chaussure, since his hair was well 
arranged as by the hands of a valet, and his boots 
were elegantly made and admirably polished. 

“Where have I seen that man before?” Florence 
asked herself. “With what unpleasant circum- 
stances is he connected in my past life?” 

Again and again she questioned herself, but with 
no satisfactory result to her repeated queries. 

Colonel Philbertson, a fine-looking man of fifty- 
five, with iron-gray hair and boldly cut. Roman fea- 
tures, advanced to meet Florence with a polite smile 
of welcome. 

Mrs. Philbertson, a blonde handsome woman of 
forty-five, who had been a court, belle some twenty 
years before, rose up in her rustling mauve silk, and 
advanced her fat, fair hand to meet that of Florence. 
A few words of languid greeting did the fine lady 
utter, and then she sank again upon the satin couch 
and began to fan herself with a megnificent ivory fan. 
Mrs. Philbertson was languid and haughty in all her 
movements, all her words, and al] her thoughis. 








~” “We have only been here about half-an-nour,” said 
the colonel, addressing Florence ; “ and we have or- 
dered coffee and fruit to be brought in here. We 
dined two hours ago. Allow me to introduce you to 
Mr. Mapleton. Mr. Mapleton, Miss Random; Miss 
Random, Mr. Mapleton.” 

The man with bushy dark hair advanced towards 
Miss Random and bowed. Was she mistaken, or did 
a glance of insolent triumph shoot out of his deep-set 
eyes. He began to talk about the weather; as 
he spoke, something in the tones of this stranger 
seemed to grate upon the fastidious ear of tie London 
belle. What was this? The man spoke gramma- 
tically, and even expressed himself with a certain 
sort of eloquence, All that he said was terse and for- 
cible and to the point, but yet in the accent and the 
tone, there was a ring which spoke of far other 
associations than thoso which group themselves 
around the west-end drawing-room or lordly country- 
house. There was a smile upon the heavy mous- 
tached lip; a smile which made Florence detest this 
new acquaintance. She was too ladylike, however, 
to show her repugnance for the person whom she 
was compelled to suppose must be in her own rank, 
since he was introduced to her by Colonel Philbert- 
son. Fashion and high breeding exact this much from 
the upper ten thousand. 

“Yes, the weather has been playing us all the 
tricks of a desperate coquette, of late,” said Maple- 
ton; and Florence fancied that there was something 
excessively grim in the smile that accompanied the 
words. “The English summer is treacherous asa 
belle of the season ;” and here he looked at Florence 
with what she considered as a most detestable 
leer. 

There was nothing in the words to quarrel with, 
but the manner was simply odious. Miss Random 
had no other choice than to listen and reply as po- 
litely as she was able. 

And then coffee came inand fruit. Lady Juliette en- 
tered ; she carried some light fancy-work in her hand. 
Seating herself upon an ottoman at a little distance 
from Florence and Mr. Mapleton, she began to work 
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silently and swiftly ; her head drooped over the nét- 
ing; she only,spoke when spoken to. 

The eyes of Mapleton wandered towards herevery 
now and anon, but his attention was chiefly con- 
centrated on the brilliant London belle:. Florence, 
usually so quick at repartee, found herself, in fencing 
with this stranger, completely foiled with her own 
weapons. He had wit, coarse and strong, yet pun- 
gent and stinging; he seemed to know where he 
could wound, and he wounded without compunction. 

That Florence Random should be sensitive may 
seem an anomaly, nor was she soin the strictest sense; 
but there were certain points where her vanity was 
vulnerable, and her self-love tender. 

The brilliant London belle had run through several 
London seasons, and had not succeeded in winning 
a coronet or capturing a great estate. For these 
prizes and for none other had she striven. She had 
refused offer after offer, but her small fortune of four 
hundred a year, and her position as a“ well-connected 
orphan,” had not been sufficient to win for her the 
greatest prize in the game of life. 

Florence felt all this keenly, and none the less 
keenly that she concealed the disappointment so 
well. 

It seemed, however, that this coarse-featured Maple- 
ton had penetrated deeply into these hidden secrets 
of the fashionable: young woman's past life and 
present thoughts. Smiling, or rather smirking at her, 
he alluded to the London season (now drawing to 
its close) as the great marriage market, where the 
** goods,” namely, the ffesh young beauties of the 
sexson were nightly“ on view ” at the great nobilts 
ty’s balls, and the “ owners,” namely, the parents; 
angled for honoursand titles, arid high places, dit 
mouds, landed estatés, carriages, horses, and gold@ih 
store, in retwro fot the beauty, the refinement, tha 
high culture of tle aristocratic youvg brides expect: 
ant. 

There was nota word in all this that could dis- 
tinctly be termed vulgar or insulting, and yet Flo- 
1ence, while sitting on the satin couch, and conver- 
sing with Mapleton, felt her blood tingle hot with 
indignation. 

She understood that thetian, so well introduced, 
so well dressed, so Well sp0Ren, Was vulgar at heart 
—was insulting herpanaj a>her, and-yet daring 
toadmire her at th@sartie tittt® Soon she could endtre 
no longer; Misi with «a masitel and well feigned 
laugh, she complained of headathe, bowed Her polite 
excuses to the odiote visitor, siook hands with the 
Colonel and Mrs, Philbertson, atid nodding to Juliette; 
saying: “I shell see you again Juliette,” she passed 
gracefully from the room. 

It was not long before Lady Juliette made Her 
adieux to her guardian and his wife, and bowing a 
courteous, cold farewell to Mapleton, went also out 
of the blue satin drawing-room, 

Mrs. Philbertson, haughty Mrs. Philbertson, who 
had all along regarded Mapleton with a cold, well 
bred disdain, and who only tol:rated him since tlie 
colcnel had told her that he was connected politi- 
cally with this person (a general election was ex- 
pected), took her leave for the night soon after, and 
the colonel and Mapleton were left alone. 

‘or some time there was nothing remarkable in 
the conversation between these two men, They 
discoursed of the crops, English politics, the pros- 
pects of a Continental war, and the chances for and 
against England being drawn into the vortex. 
But by degrees the house grew silent, as the ser- 
vants retreated to rest, and the confidential valet ap- 
peared to ask for orders, but was dismissed peremp- 
torily for the night by his master. 

Then, and not until then, when the colonel had 
walked to the door and closed and locked it, did the 
gentlemen come and stand opposite to each other on 
the hearthrug. 

Exch one folded his arms defiantly across his 
chest. From the prominent hazel eyes of the proud 
colonel—from the deep-set eyes of the black-bearded 
Mapleton, there shot out fierce gleams of fire. Each 
man bit his moustached lip; each man advanced a 
foot, as though he were ready to do battle. 

The colonel was the first to speak. 

“IT have waited impatiently for this moment. We 
have not been alone once since you intrudéd yourself 
upon me in the Strand.” 

“ With a polite reminder of the obligations of past 
times,” said Mapleton, jeeringly. 

The colonel turned a shade paler, but he did not 
speak, and Mapleton continued : 

‘I represented to you the necessity that existed 
for my visiting at Maberly Abbey, and I did not 
require to hint at the necessity that I should »ppear 
in the costume of a gentleman, since one glance: at 
‘ny attire (picturesque in its way) was sufficient. to 
explain to you that Mrs. Philbertson, your fair ward, 
and your lady visitor, would be slightly startled at! 


my appearance in the drawing-room here at Ma- 
berly +” 


The colonel put up his hand. It was a gesture? 
half warning, half imploring, wholly impatient, and 
expressive of the very deepest annoyance 

“ Enough of that,” he said, hastily. 

“Nay, nay!” cried the other with a bitter laugh, 
“the contrast was so forcible that I wish you would 
allow me to dwell upon it. It amuses me infinitely. 
Richard Philbertson, Esq., lata Colonel in Her 
Majesty’s — regiment of cavalry; his figure is ma- 
jestic, his dress is in perfect taste, his watchguard 
cost fifty guineas, a diamond worth a prince’sransom 
glistens on his finger, his linen is spotless as the 
driven snow. Robert—shall I mention the name 
which my father bore ?—stands barefoot on the hot 
pavement; he has wisps of straw about his legs, 
he has a ragged red shirt, and no coat; his face is 
dirty, so are his hands—soap and water have not 
touched either for montis.” 

The colonel shuddered. 

“ Ha, ba,” laughed Mapleton, “it was a comical en~ 
counter. The gallant and delicately-perfumed colo- 
nel was in horror at the close proximity of that 
wretched tramp, but when the latter persisted in enfor- 
cing his claim to Be Heard, it was wondérfal how 
patient, nay, how polité the noble soldie®betame 


“ He even condescended so far as to litt the mis- 


creant a fifty-pound Bank of England not®then and 
there, upon the spot; and to entreat himtitieWvash and! 


dress himself decently, amd to appeat @@ & certaiir), 


fashionable West End hotel at eighty 
troduced to the Honourable Mrs._ 
baronet’s daughter, and the wife of Célobel 
son of Maberly. It was avery extrao 
was it not? 


* At eight appeared the tramp, é } 4 
Fifty poauds had worked wonders, "th y 
Wwell-Aitod portmanteaus, which accompatited: 


err: there waga purse in bis pocket; whiteheohe 
goldett coin of the realm, for the #hémip: Was! 
ito: lower so extravagant. as le had beeib twenty 


years ; 

“ Nits. Philbertson stared langnidly at the sttaniter, 
ad: d'fer handsome eyes wide when s 
tht H& was coming déwn to the country’ 


ae ae She did not demur, how 
latest, 
t 


q 
1 


ao 
+ She believed the story 


—: in Tndta, and things flowed:so s 
bélibld tKe very wretched: indivi 
actiwlly aetepted charity at the Hands of thestie, 


pombe ery to this noble mension a few day: 


very wretelicd ititividualD. 
ng-reoriat Maberly; 


- hearth-rigge of the blue swtiitt 
7 and al to dic 
~ the Whon att witite it orgy : 
itigtitiest of men. Tt isthe véry Best play thatever 
wae played)” and Mapleton bittetitto « loud laugh. 

The véiné on the colonel’s forehead swelled to a 
frightful size—they became like knotted cords; his 
complexion grew purple; presently these violent 
signs of emotion subsided, the: usual pale bronze 
soldier-like tiut at once betokening a manly careless- 
ness of ex posure to the elements, but arefined clean- 
liness and attention to the toilette—tliat pale bronze, 
we repeat, so different to the brick-dust complexion 
of Mapleton, came back to the colone}’s cheek, He 
breathed more.freely; at last he spoke: 

“ What aro your demands ?”’ he said, hoarsely. 

Mapleton sank upon asatin couch, and he chuckled 
as though le felt the magnitude of the demands he 
was about to make most keenly, and: enjoyed the 
contemplation of them. 

“They will astonish’ you much, Richard; but 
really considering the bond that exists befween us; 
how deep!y we are in one another’s confidence, and 
the danger that either might bring upon the otlier, 
wé cannot choose but be friends, can we? So listen 
to me. I mnuet have four thousand a year sutehed 
upon ine at once,—that you agree to?” 

“Yes; certainly,” replied the colonel, in a tone 
as if he were greatly relieved. “ But what else?” 

“ The other condition,” replied Mapleton, ‘you 
will find it more difficult to fulfil. In fact, I hardly 
see how it is to be managed, unless you consent to 
forego something of your dignity.” ) 

The proud colonel looked pale; but: he drew up his 
haughty head, and braced himsétlf into an attitude 
of dignified repose. 

“ What other condition do you impose?” heasked, 
coldly. 

“I desire'to marry that proud, flaxet+haired, flip- 
pant belle who was here just now. [have set my 
heart on winning that charming creature and taming 
her.”’ 

“Good Heaven! You must bo:mad—stark,. stating 
mad !” cried the colonel, violently; “the girl isas 
proud as Lucifer, as cold as: a marble statue of 
Diana. She has refused young; liandsome men; with 
ten th da year, b she had:set her heart 
on @ title and forty thousand #-year sand you tliink 





| lover 
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that you daré mention? You must be mad, with 
your four thotsand a year, and your thick, black 
beard.” 
“Compliments apart,” replied Mapleton, coldly, 
“T have set my mind upon marrying this woman, 
andI will marry her. Do you think, my gond 
Richard, that my seventeen years at the hulks after 
I had had so near a shave to avoid the hangman's 
rope—do you think that chains, hard labour, slavery, 
and suffering have either improved my temper or 
taught me the virtues of patience? Oh no, my good 
Colonel Richard. Robert Mapleton—permit me even 
during the hours of our most familiar intercourse to 
assume that name which you so kindly proposed fo 
me yesterday,—Robert Mapleton, I repeat, isa more, 
a far more determined character than he was even in 
the old days before the deed, in which we were 
partners, threw me into a convict prison, and left 
ou free of blame to aecompany your regiment to 
ndia, from which torrid clime you were reealled by 
the death of your brother that you might inberis 
this fine estate of tem thousanda year. Yes, wo 
te both disappointed ; we worked for nothing. | 
‘the price of the: work we had done); I re- 

twy good Richard shold not fatten upon the 

tty labour dining: tire years of my unavoid- 

eo. honed pete have Been unavail- 


on wton Dow wea hidden? Br, Oe & certain 


Colonel Phil- 
“Tf that box isi? your , Robert,” said 
the colonel, in « deep, voice,“ you are acting » 
yen pete. in ing its contents, and at 
' sanie timeKeep me up to the payment of your 
; nd a year, an enormous slice out of my 
}iwéeite, Honour; Robert, among confederates. [ 
t you always preached that doctrine——” 
d sol do, gallant Richard, and act upon it 
But that is a subject of desperate uneasiness to 
mre). history of the loss of that box. Will you 
lieth patiently to me while I relate the circun- 
#tifices? I had only been discharged with my ticket- 
of-leave ten days: I had walked miles and miles in 
tie intetise heatof thesun; my clothes were rags, 

t feet were bare; I, was hungry, thirsty, spent 

exertion, worh with fatigue. I found my way 
to Allonby village. You will sy, of course, ‘ You 
‘Were seeking Richard Philbertson, owner of Maberly.” 
Not so; I had other independent views. I knew 
where the box was hidden, the box with one huv- 
dred thousand pounds im gold and diamonds, the box 
wit, papers and important title-déeds. I went on 
and T aerived at the ruins just about midnight ; the 
was shining, end a poet, a painter, or 
and would have gone into raptures 
Over the e lightand shade—the dreamy glory 
of the night and so on; but TF was not even either 
painter or poet—lover I have become since, but 
lover in a somewhat cynical fashion. Then I thought 
of nothing save a ecrtdin iron box which I knew 
where to find. I had instruments in my ragged 
pockets; I raised the stone, I found the box. It 
was so heavy I could scarce lift it. It was then 
necessary to force it open in some way. While! 
was busy devising a plan for this; I heard a laugh. 
I looked up, and there was a female. figure standing 
in the moonlight ; hair of a light colour fell abuv- 
dantly on her shoulders, she wore white; she 
laughed musically, bat mockingly. : 

“TI was a fool,” continued Mapleton, speaking 
now in a voice hoarse with passion, and clenching 
his fist. “I left my treasure and fitwg myself into 
pursuit of the woman; She dodged me among the 
ruins like an.evil spivit; Now and anon I heard her 
laugh, and saw Ler white garments fluttering iu the 
breeze, but all at once she was gone, 1 saw > 
trace of her: I returnéd to the place where the bex 
should have béen; it. was gone—utterly gove! 
There was the deep hole, there the stone, there the 
instruments I had used, but I never saw the box oF 
the woman again!” 

The colonel: listened in a breathless silence; grés* 
drops of moisture: stood out on his brow; be 
clenched his: hands. 

“Great Heaven!” he gasped fotth: “It must 
have been a device of Satdn’s. Weare fallen ivto 
our own pit. That woman, whoever slie is, will 
some day expose the papers;—ana Fuliette—— 

He who had been:a convict threw up both of his 
hands, aud he smiled a meaning smile. 

“Should thé trath of that conspivacy ever tran- 
spire,” he said, ‘make yourself so fareasy—tlere'® 
_no mention of our name, Richard, in alk those paper 
But the woman, beshe whom she may, would bir 
the papers and spend the money; make yourself 6° 
far easy.” : 


“One hundred thousand pounds,” mattered - 
colonel, “and it esvapes. us in that Staten io 
sold ourselves to évil for no pnrpese ; the forbi 
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she would marry you; platny grizzled, gtim-lodking, 
past youth, with oo family name; av autededenta 


fruit bas turned bitter in our mouths, and our 
ten bok 7 7 ely stained " 
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“TIush! no more sentimentalising, my good 
lichavd,” cried the, returned convict, laying-lis hand 
on the proud colonel’s:shoulder. “We have made 
our beds, we must lie om them. Only please to re- 
member what I said to yow just now touching this 


belle, wit, flirt—this: cold, mocking blonde—Florence , 


Random.” 





CHAPTER xX. 
Trust'no future howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead, 
Act, act in the living present, 
Faith within and God o’erhead; 
In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouae of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be w hero in the strife. Longfellow 

Tne days passed drearily with Fernandez. He was 
not of a cheerful or sunny temperament; or rather, 
the commonplace surroundings of his everyday 
life were of so monotonous and joylessa nature, tha: 
they had an evil effect upom his southern tempera- 
ment, making him moody, wilful, wild, and wayward. 
Yet so faras his duties were concerned, and in all 
those relations which brought: him into contact with 
the school children; his kind, old: landlady, or the 
villagers, the young mam was:polite, frank, pleasing 
in manner, soft im voice—altogether. amiable. 

Still he chafed and fretted in secret. It’ was-ter- 
rible to think that three precious years of ‘his life 
were to be squandered in that village, so remote from 
men and cities~so out of that world where his 
ambitions spirit’ was pluming: itself: to sear'to the 
highest realms attainable by genius. 

“What can I‘ doin a village like this?” said his 
restless heart. “I'am a despised slave, and Iam a 
toiling slave—for no man can do the work that I do 
and still keep his faculties bright and ready for use 
iu other spheres of thought-and action.” 

Seven hours’ teaching ina hot schoolroom, exer- 
cises to correct in the evenings, the very depression 
attendant on the employment, the dreary ascending 
and descending of the first steps in: the ladder of 
learning, the eudeavour to explain things difficult of 
apprehension to dull, heavy. intellects—all this, we 
repeat, was irksome work to the enthusiastic and 
passionate young man. He chafed, therefore, under 
the daily burden of life, fretted at the bit and bridle 
which Mr. Upperton had inflicted upon him, in the 
form of a signed: promise to serve under him for the 
space of three years. His'faucy was fired even at this 
eatly stage by the memory-of Lady Juliette, whose life 
le had saved, whose-exquisite beauty, extreme youth, 
gentle, yet dignified gracefulness, and aboveull, whose 
carnest, thouglitfal countenance liad appealed to his 
artistic and poetic instincts, no! less tham to his pas- 
sionate heart and burning imagination. 

“T wonderif Lam going mad, and if I am about 
to fall into: that state: which makes wise men fools 
and fools as: wise meni,” said Fernandez to himself. 
“Tam dreaming of this titled beauty: as none but a 
highly-born and wealthy’ English aristocrat has a 
right to dream. I am lower, doubtless, in her 
eyes than the meanest of her guardian's lacqueys. 
Jam to instruct herin Spanish or-Italian,am 1? Is 
tliat merely a promise of yonder fluttering, sparkling 
woman of the world; who came to me where I sat 
crouching like a fifteenth century: monk over my 
books and my manuscripts? A promise, I should 
imagine, made with the vague idea of tormenting me, 
Ha, by heaven——” 

He clasped his forehead tightly in. both hands, for 
a painful thought had struck him, one which inflamed 
his anger, fired his brain, set his heart beating high 
and hot with indignation. Had he not heard of sen- 
timental flirts among the English aristocracy, who, 
tired of achieving conquests in the drawing-rooms 
and ball-rooms of their own sphere, resolved to de- 
scend to the classes beneath them, there to make wild 
work with struggling artists, penniless tutors, desti- 
tute curates—men with elevated tastes, but no means 
of gratifying them, men with a craving for the beauti- 
ful, while their poverty compelled them to abstain 
from its enjoyment? Yes, fashionable, beautiful, 
titled girls had been known to stoop from their high 
places in search’ ofa“ sensation” in # lower spliere: 
the excitement of driving-a lowly lover to despair, 
suicide, or death, would-be a delightful amusement 
to some languid, cold-souled coquettes in search of a 
new pleasure. Probably, then, Miss Random belouged 
to this class of women? Surely; yes. There was 
the languid. light in the. proud eyes, there were the 
low replies which Temnyson speaks of so scornfully, 
so eloquently, so feelingly, in that masterly sketch of 
4 cruel beauty, “Lady C Vere de Vere.” 

And forthwith Fernandez lated Florence Random 
With a bitter hatred, and. scorned her pride, her 
heartless cruelty with an honest, scorn. 

But what of Juliette! Had she lent: herself 
\0 the same widked. game? Was ita race between 
these high-born dames-which.of the two should suc- 
teed in Winning first the.love of the schoolmaster: 


oo 





and driving him to despair. That face of pale spiri- 
tual beauty, that sweet mouth, those earnest eyes! 
Was all the poetic beauty but.a delusion? Beneath 
the fair exterior wasit possible that there could lurk 
a serpent’s nature, cruel, deadly, cold, treacherous— 
stinging tothe death! Fernandez could no. longer 
endure these thoughts; they were too much for his 
head, too burdensome for his heart. 

It was a fine moonlight night, cool and delicious 
after the fervid heat of the day: The young man, 
eager to escape from his troubled: fancies, rushed 
into the woods which skirt the park of Maberly, and 
made straight towards that common where dwelt 
John Symes and his extraordinary niece Nancy. 

About an hour’ssharp walking brought him out on 
the lonely moor. Soon he was‘ close tothe belt of 
whispering fir trees; those gloomy sentinels looked 
far less sombre under the influence of the moon- 
beams and the silvery radiance of the watching stars 


‘| than on that cloudy afternoon when the curate had 


gone to visit the family of Symes. 

Fernandez went on stillat a swinging pace—he 
felt heedless and reckless that night—one of his 
worst moods was upon him. His frame was 60 
strong and naturally vigorous that the mere fact. of 
walking several miles did not fatigue him; he was 
exhilavated, more self-reliant, haughtier in soul than 
when he had first started on his walk. He cut off 
the heads of the furze bushes with a light switch 
which he swung in his hand. Ambition was rampant 
in him-at that moment, a nervous power scemed to 
possess him ; he knew that his soul was gifted above 
the souls of most average men; he felt that it was in 
him to become poet, painter, politician—what not; 
to climb to the giddiest heights on the ladder of 
Fame ; to make other mortals doff their caps to him. 
It was a dream of lofty aspirations. 

Saddenly he saw a red light alittle way ahead of 
him on the moor. Soon he perceived the light deepen 
in colour, and presently a broad sheet of flame stood 
out against. the summer night sky. A large farm- 
house was on fire! 

His dreams of the future paled before the immediate 
peril of the terrible present, all selfish hope, was laid 
aside, and the young man rushed towards the scene 
of disaster with fleet and desperate footsteps. 

Soon he stood outside the rick-yard watching the 
blazing house. A great, old-fashioned. dwelling, 
black-timbered and thatched, picturesque and pretty 
with flowered lawn, yellow gravel paths, aud belt of 
whispering limes near the gate, and with its lattice- 
framed, diamond-paned windows, its antique porch, 
its. gable-ended roof. 

But Fernandez felt, while looking at the burning 
house, how that those picturesque black. timbers and 
that yellow thatched roof would prove. destructive 
to the lives of the victims within the house. 

A house on fire on a lonely moorland, far from 
help, engines, and water, is almost as fearful, and as 
sure a grave to the shrieking inmates, as a-vessel on 
fire at: sea is likely to-prove to the hapless passen- 


rs. 

Fernandez stood for a moment stupefied. 

Marston Moor, the house of rich Farmer Giles, 
was in flames. Within were helpless women and 
little children; he knew enough of the neigtbour- 
hood to be aware of that dreadful fact. Presently he 
heard cries; another moment, and a woman’s figure 
appeared at an open window; in her arms was a 
child, she held it aloft and shrieked piteously for help. 

Fernandez was not the only spectator about the 
house. There were men and women labourers from 
the farm, and even afew from the neighbouring ham- 
let of Linkly there assembled. 

Consternation and conjecture were rife amongst 
these people, but a dull fear seemed to afflict them 
all with a paralysis, They went about moodily mut- 
tering: Not a hand was raised, not a voice was 
heard which could be interpreted as a sign that some- 
thing was about to be achieved on behalf of those 
who were: weeping and wailing inside the burning 
house. Not a drop of water, not a single ladder. The 
flames shot out dark lurid-red against the summer 
sky: ‘Ihere was not a breath of wind in the stiil 
air, The house was burning slowly down, and 
every now and anon the wail of infantsand the 
shrieks of women rung out. upon the night. 

Then Fernandez raised his voice: 

“ A ladder, a ladder !” he cried. 

There was another exclamation, and then some- 
body said: 

“The carpenter, John Symes, he has ladders,” 

Instantly the schoolmaster and two other men set 
off for the cottage of John Symes. 

A sharp run of five minutes brought them to the 
humble little dwelling. It seemed to be peacefully 
sleeping in the moonlight, surrounded by its tiny 
garden, ite loaded apple trees; its low privet hedge. 
No cry;of. fire, peril, or death, had roused the car- 
penter or his niece from their deep sluinbers. 

Fernandez: leaped the low privet hedge, for the 


wicket gate wag padlocked. Ie went on and beat 
loudly at the door, crying out: 

“ Help, help! thereis a fire at Marston Moor farm, 
and the children and women will perish if we caunot 
get a ladder, a long ladder.” 

A window was thrown up, and the well-formed head 
of Nancy Symes appeared. Her long light hair was 
brushed away from her forehead, aud githered into 
a knot behind. 

“ Listen ;” she said emphatically, “ ITere is the key 
of. the outhouse. There; Lbhave dropped it on the 
grass at your feet. Run round to the outhouse ; un- 
lock. the door; there you will see a long ladder 
lying upon the ground ; take it out and carry it to 
Marston Moor. I will follow you.” 

The window was tlien shut down again. 

Fernandez picked up the key, made his way for 
the outhouse, found the ladder as directed, and was 
soon on his way towards the burniug dwelling. 

Arrived there he perceived the figure of the woman 
holding the child still at the open window. Ile had 
feared with a desperate fear that he should have 
been too late, but he found that he was yet in time. 
The ladder was placedagainst the window by several 
strong hands, and Fernandez was the first to mount 
it. 

Marston Moor was a three-storied house, and the 
room where stood the woman was ou the topmost 
story, and the nearest to the thatched roof. 

Fernandez had reached the window sill. A fright- 
ful sight filled him with horror, fear, and pity. 

The room, a comfortably furnished one, was filled 
with a dense smoke, through which shone the re- 
flection of the light from the burning wings to the 
rightand left. Through this lurid cloud he perceived 
two children lying speechless, probably dead, in a 
small white bed. A woman half clad, leant back ina 
rockiug-chair. Her unconscious facc was contorted 
into an expression of anguish. A boy, some eight 
years old, clad only in alittle night-shirt, lay across 
her knees. At the window stood the first woman, 
Mrs. Gates,the farmer’s wife. In herarms wasa child 
of some ten months’ old. 

Fernandez saw all these particulars at one glance, 
Hestretched out his arms and took the child, saying 
to the woman: 

“ Fear nothing, I will return for you.” 

Lightly he descended the ladder, placed the scream- 
ing child in the arms of a woman who stood on 
the lawn, then mounted the steps once more, aud ad- 
dressed Mrs. Gates : 

“Step,” he said, ‘upon the ladder; now lean upon 
me— you are too much agitated to find a firm footing 
for yourself ; there—so—steadily.” 

Lightly and safely did the gallant young fellow 
descend the ladder a second time, ahd now he was 
cheered by the shouts of the bystanders, for he was 
burdened by the weight of a half-fainting woman. 

Again he ascended, and this time he brought away 
the boy, whether dead or alive he knew not. Again 
he went up, and now it seemed that his task could 
searcely be completed, for the floor of tlie ioom was 
red-hot, The smoke threatened every instant to. 
break out into flame. This time he came forth bur- 
dened with the weight of the elder woman, Mrs. 
Gates’s mother. He laid his aged burden gently ou 
the grass, and went up yet once more. 

But now the bystanders shouted to him that he 
stood in peril of his life, for the burning thatch was 
about to fallin. He emerged, however, once more 
safely, bearing with him another child. But by this 
time the giddy excitement and the quantity of smoke 
he had inhaled had completely overcome him. He 
placed the child in the arms of a woman who stood 
near, reeled, and fell senseless on the ground. 

Then arose the shriek of the mother: 

“Who will save my Charlie—my little Charlie— 
only four years old!” 

There was no answer to this heartrending appeal, 
for the smoke was now pouring out of the window in 
thick volumes, 

‘“* Truly a panic has stolen all the courage of these 
villagers,” said a clear, ringing, female voice. 

Another moment, and the carpenter's niece was 
lightly ascending the ladder, though cries, threats, 
and entreaties hailed her on all sides. 

“She has,gone to her death,”’ said the crowd. 

She went on fearlessly, entered the room, ana 
emerged carrying the child. She seemed to pass 
scatheless through what looked like flames, though, 
probably, they were only the reflections from the 
other burning portions of the house. 

She stepped calmly down the ladder, and presently 
stood upon the grass. A perfect roar of plaudiis 

greeted her. She received them with that stvical 
calmness which characterised all her actions. 

“ See,” she said, “ the child is alive.” 

The child was caught to his mother’s heart, and 
the crowd moved away further from the burning 
house. No attempt was made by the apathetic vil- 





lagers to save the picturesque old place. 
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The farm labourers and a dairy maid, who had es- 
caped from the back premises, informed the by- 
standers that everything was insured to its full 
value, and that the master of the house had been 
away in London for a week. : 

Eugene Fernandez, when he came to himself, found 
his head resting on the shoulder of a kindly woman, 
while another held a glass containing some cordial to 
his lips. This last was pale Nancy Symes, the carpen- 
ter’s niece. 

The escaped family had sought shelter for the 
night in a farmhouse, which, though it was at a 
‘greater distance than the home of Nancy, afforded 
better accommodation for the family. 

Thanks and blessings were showered upon the 
brave youth and the heroic girl, who had acquitted 
themselves so nobly. Fernandez had not understood 
until this moment that Nancy had completed the 
work which he had fainted in endeavouring to fulfil. 
The two clasped hands, aud a bond of sympathy arose 
between them. 

“ You willcome to our house and rest,” said Nancy 
Symes. 

Then they moved slowly away towards the cot- 
tage of the carpenter, and the house was left to 
burn. A group stood around it for the whole of the 
night. 

Kener and Fernandez had left the rest of the crowd, 
and suddenly the strange girl paused and leaned over 
a gate which led into an enclosed patch of corn land. 
The ripe grain shone and waved in the moonbeams. 
Behind was the burning house, before lay the moors, 
and beyond them again a smiling country, dim in the 
silver, dreamy light. 

‘“ Past and future,” said Nancy Symes, solemnly. 
“Yonder burning house, from which the victims 
lave escaped, represents the perils of sin and the 
snares of the world. Yonder fair landscape, sleep- 
ing in the moonbeams, is the type of that heavenly 
country to which we all are journeying.” 

Fernandezstared in amaze on hearing thecarpenter’s 
niece express herself like a poet, a woman of culture, 
avd a saint. He took off his cap and bowed low to 
her 

“ Whom haveI the honour of addressing ?” asked 
the young man. 

“Nancy Symes,” she replied, gently. 

“But, surely—excuse me, you are a lady,’’ said 
Fernandez, frankly. 

Nancy laughed a low, musical laugh. 

“If you choose to consider me one, I cannot help 
it,” she said. 

And then she was silent for a little space. 
she said: 

“* May I askif you are Mr. Fernandez?” 

He bowed. 

“Then a few days ago you saved the life of Lady 
Juliette Cadette ?” 

“ T had that honour,” replied the young school- 
master; “but I would it had not been a high-born, 
heartless dame whom I rescued, but rather a gentler 
maiden in some homespun dress.” 

He spoke impetuously, for the coquettish Florence 
had filled him with angry feelings towards the aris- 
tocracy. 

“Was Lady Juliette ungrateful?” asked Nancy, 
“That is unlike her.” 

“No, no,” said the schoolmaster, abashed; “ but 
are not all the great ones of the ea: th selfish, cruel, 
cold, especially these English nobles.” 

“ No—a thousand times, no!” cried Nancy, pas- 
siouately. “We have as good impulses as you; 
Wwe 

She paused in confusion, and Fernandez gazed at 
her in the wildest amaze. 

“1 will tell you asecret about Lady Juliette!” cried 
Nancy, lustily. “ Will you listen to it?” 


At last 


(To be continued.) 





STEAM ROAD-ROLLERS AS ENGINES oF War.— 
It is well known to military men, and the fact is 
obvious to any one, how dependent as to time are 
the movements of a great army, and especially of 
its artillery and baggage-trains, upon the state of 
the roads of any given district. It is only up to a 
certain point that trains can be used toconcentrate 
troops, and they cannot, being so easily destroyed, 
be used in an enemy’s country. An illustration of 
the enormous difficulties to be encountered in ma- 
neeuvring an army in a semi-barbarous country 
without macadamised roads, is to be found in Na- 
poleon the First’s great campaign in Poland, result- 
ing in the battle of Eylan. A disastrous influence 
was exerted by the impassable state of the roads ; 
and Napoleon said he had to combat what he found 
to be the fifth element—mud. Now it is obvious 
that a means of destroying common roads in the 
same way as railways are torn up, might be of the 
greatest importance in a campaign, by delaying the 
approach of the enemy. Sucha means might be 
found in “ picking up” the roads by steam-power ; 





by extending the plan found so efficient by Messrs. 
T’. Aveling and Porter, in preparing common roads 
for a new coating. The peripheries of the rollers of 
their steam implements are armed with long spikes, 
which, as the wheels turn, pick up and destroy the 
surface of the road. Light cav; could no doubt 
pass over roads thus temporarily damaged, but the 
passage of hea —s of infantry, and most 
especially of artillery and baggage, would be much 
delayed and rendered almost impossible. Let heavy 
rains fall on roads thus prepared, and the obstruc- 
tion would form a considerable flank defence. We 
commend the question to the consideration of Bel- 
gian military men, now making such elaborate 

reparations for the destruction of their railway 
bridges and lines with the hope of impeding the 
advance of either French or Prussians. We feel 
confident that of all defensive measures, few would 
be of such effect as the temporary destruction of 
the road surfaces of a country. 








SCIENCE. 


M. SAINTE ULAIRE Devitte finds that if a gas 
fed with oxygen be made to play on ordinary cast 
iron in a lime crucible a feeble scintillation, or a 
brilliant sheaf of sparks, can be formed at will. It 
suffices that the blast of gas be made either oxidis- 
ing or reducing. In the former case the sparks 
are very numerous, and the metal on cooling spits 
through the evolution of carbonic oxide. ille 
ascribes both phenomena to the same cause, the 
occlusion of carbonic oxide by the heated metal in 
a constantly increasing proportion, and the subse- 
quent evolution of this gas from the cooler portions 
in a manner precisely similar to that in which car- 
bonic acid escapes when a bottle of soda or seltzer 
water is opened. The metallic drops thrown off in 
this way oxidise in the air, absorb afresh carbonic 
oxide, spit again, and divide up into smaller sparks, 
etc. ; and thus arise the flashes of light and the 
noise accompanying the sparks. In a similar way 
we explain the cause of charcoal scintillating only 
after having been moistened; the watery vapour 
enclosed in the former playing in this instance the 
part of the carbonic oxide occluded by the fused 
metal. é 

Errects oF CarRBoNIC OxtDE upon IRon.— 
The carbonic oxide which causes the spitting of 
steel and cast iron is considered by Caron not to be 
absorbed from without, but to formed in the 
metal itself by the oxidation of its carbon. Iron 
only spits in an atmosphere of hydrogen or carbonic 
oxide when it has been smelted with some material 
such as clay or earth, which can oxidise the carbon 
of the iron, or provided the hydrogen contained 
watery vapour, by means of which a portion of 
the metal can be oxidised by the water giving up 
its oxygen to the carbon of the iron ; cement iron, 
from which cast steel, with 1 per cent. of carbon, 
has to be prepared, must therefore contain from 
2 per cent. to 24 per cent. of carbon. Carbonic 
oxide is evolved to a scarcely appreciable extent 
all the while iron is melted, and spitting is first 
noticed when the metal cools. Good quality iron 
oxidises when melted just as steel does, but does 
not spit, because the oxide formed comes in con- 
tact with but little, if any, carbon. The scintil- 
lation is in no way connected with the spitting. 
Iron, like steel, burns with an evolution of sparks 
at a red heat in pure oxygen. 

ToORPEDOES.—An interesting trial of a sea tor- 
pedo has been recently made in the offing at Ply- 
mouth. The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir H, 
Codrington, K.C.B., Captain the Hon. F. A. Foley, 
Captain Jones, Captain Napier, Commander Har. 
vey (the inventor), and other naval authorities, 
were present on board the gunboat Pigeon. The 
first torpedo, towing on the port side, was used 
against the hulk Sea Horse, the gunboat crossing 
her stern, and the torpedo striking her port amid- 
ships about 10 feet below the waterline. No. 2 tor- 
pedo, on the starboard side, was towed against her 
Majesty’s brig Squirrel, under canvas in the offing, 
and, striking her on the port quarter, came up 
under her bows. No.3, towing to starboard, was 
then brought down upon the turret-ship Prince Al- 
bert at shell practice, further out; the gunboat 
crossed the ship’s bows, and the torpedo struck her 
— bow 8 feet under water, and, passing under the 

ottom, came up on the starboard bow. With No. 
4, to port, also used against the Prince Albert, the 
tow-line passed over the ship, and was allowed to 
run out to the end; the bight was then thrown 
clear, and the torpedo came up from under the bot- 
tom. This was occasioned by no fault of the ap- 
paratus, but from want of speed in the boat at 
the moment of collision. No. 5, to star > Was 
used against the brig Squirrel, and, striking her on 
the starboard-bow at 8 feet under water, came up 
under the starboard-quarter. Several other attacks 
were then made on the tutret-ship Prince Albert in 
every conceivable direction, and in almost every 





instance with complete success, as the capsule was 
found to be pierced after every contact, showing 
that if the torpedoes been loaded with an explosiys 
compound, the destruction of the vessels struck 
must have ensued. The trial, although quite suf. 
ficient to show the principle and ae of this 
formidable weapon, would have displayed its pre. 
cision more prominently had the towing been per. 
formed by a faster vessel than the Pigeon, which 
steams only six knots, whereas it should be aspee 

of eleven knots at least to insure good steerage t, 
the torpedo and its sharp contact with the opposing 
vessel. The Russian Government are before us i; 
adopting this terrible engine of war, as twenty o 

these torpedoes have already been supplied, an 

are being used for ‘practic eby the Russian war 
steamers on the Baltic. Several interesting experi. 
ments were also made with small quantities of ex. 
plosive compounds, and by the results one could 
imagine the frightful effect of 100lb. (the torpedoe's 
charge) exploding with upward tendency under a 
ship’s bottom. 

TESTS FOR TOBACCO AND NUX VOMICA, 

Tue alkaloids belonging to thé strychno tribeare 
as follows:—Firstly, strychnia and _brucia; 
secondly, the less important cacotheline, igasuria, 
antidysenterica, sabadilla, and colchinea. Inas. 
much as all these prementioned bodies are con. 
tained in nux vomica, it would be rather a compli- 
cated experiment to ascertain the existence of those 
substances which together constitute the properties 
of nux vomica. I should therefore strongly advise 
“Barbados ” merely to test for the most important 
acting principle, viz., strychnia or strychnine, a 
few of the tests of which I subjoin :—When pure 
it is turned yellow by concentrated nitric acid, and 
yields a nitrate of a new substitution base, nitro. 
strychnia. If brucia be present, as is usual in most 
commercial specimens of strychnine, the colour pro- 
duced by nitric acid will be deep orange or red.—2. 
A minute quantity of strychnia, with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and a fragment of peroxide of lead, 
or what is still better, of potassic dichromate gives 
a beautiful violet tint, which gradually fades intoa 
pale rose colour; other oxidizing agents produce 4 
similar effect.—3. With solution of auric chloride, 
salts of strychnia give a bright blue colour.—4. For 
testing minute quantities of strychnia in compound 
organic liquids, a simple method was practised by 
Curveillé, which consisted in rendering the liquid 
alkaline with Lea and adding 2 per cent. of 
chloroform, and well stirring ; the chloroform takes 
up the strychnia, and appears in the crystalline form 
on evaporation. 

Brucia or brucine may be detected in nux vomica 
by the following :—1. Mix with tartaric acid and 
add hydro-sodic carbonate and the negative result 
will distinguish it from strychnia, 2. If a little 
stannous chloride be added a beautiful violet colour 
is produced.—If concentrated nitric acid be poured 
on brucia it emits a colourless gas, which has a 
smell resembling that of apples. Should “ Bar- 
bados ’’ require the tests for the less important al- 
kaloids, which I have not thought needful to enu- 
pee, I shall at any time be happy to furnish 

em. 

Tobacco, like nux vomica, contains among other 
less known alkaloids nicotine or nicolytia, and 
hyoscyamine. Nicotine may be distinguished by 
the following tests :—l. By the addition of per- 
chloride of mercury which forms: a white precipitate. 
2. A like result is produced by acetate of lead.—3. 
Andalso by both the stannic and stannous chlorides. 
—4. Cupric salts with an excess of nicolytia give a 
blue colour similar to that produced by an excess 
of ammonia.—5, When gaseous chlorine is passed 
through a solution of nicotine a blood red liquid is 
produced. J.W. 


SHowers or “Buroop.’—The Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, has received another paper from 
M. Tarry on the curious phenomenon of showers of 
“blood,” which he proves takes its rise in the Sa- 
hara. He remarks that on the 26th of February, 
1869, a frightful storm took place, andon the verge 
of the desert in Algeria an enormous quantity of 
sand was taken up by the ‘hurricane, rendering the 
atmosphere almost unfit for respiration. The storm 
crossed the Sahara and Mediterranean again; at 
Naples, Subiaco, and Rome, a re shower 0 
reddish sand, which darkened the , occurred on 
the 10th of March. Rain having come on about the 
same time, it was observed that every drop of it 
left a brownish mark on the place where it had 
fallen, and our author found these spots exactly of 
the colour imparted to water by the sand of Saha 
Ten days later a violent tempest came from Africa, 
and in Sicily the sky appeared laden with thick 
clouds and a yellowish dust, which gave the heaves 


@ most singular a : This dust wasanalysed 
by Professor Sil restr, of Ontanin, and core he 
contain silex, ide of iron, and organic 4 
The storm of Fe last visited Spain and Italy, 
bringing with it, mixed wp with the rain, a reddislt 
sand collected at Rome, Tivoli, Subiaco, aud Gen0a- 
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¥IFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 





CHAPTER I. 
Possessed he is with greatness, 
And speaks not to himself but with @ pride 
That quarrels at first breath. Shakespeare. 

On a November day—a day unusually bright for 
that advanced period of the year—a man and two 
children, a boy and a girl, halted just: as the sun 
was going down, before the *‘ Pipe and Pitcher,’’ an 
inn on the outskirts of the town of Wayburg. 

The garb of the man was new, but of coarse ma- 
terial, dusty, and of the cut usually worn by small 
farmers. He was tall and athletic, with a frame 
which might have been called almost gigantic, but 
for its perfect symmetry and ease of motion. He 
had a frank, bold, and proud face, upon which both 
resolution and benevolence were clearly discernible, 
despite heavy black whiskers ; yet the restless flash- 
ing of his keen, bright blue eyes from side to side, 
and often over his broad shoulders, betokened that 
he had some cause of fear or anxiety. 

This garb did not sit easily upon him. The natu- 
ral, easy, graceful swing of his powerful limbs, and 
free, erect carriage of body, appeared greatly ham- 
pered by a costume to which they were unused ; 
while the roll in his stride, the quick elasticity of 
his movements, despite his heavy, coarse boots, 
far too large for his feet, and his cumbersome 
smock, smacked too much of the veteran seaman to 
deceive an observant eye. 

The boy was scarcely more than twelve years of 
age,in fact, though in his clear black eyes there 
beamed an intelligence and courage of which one 
much older might have been proud. It was plain 
that he shared largely in the anxiety of the man. 
The girl also coarsely clad, but in garments neat 
and new, though badly fitting her exquisite form, 
Was, apparently, five or six years of age—a fairy- 
like, beautiful child, with eyes of heavenly blue. 
on observer, at a glance at these three, would have 


“Their garments were bought ready-made, and 
20 Woman’s taste selected them.” 

Evidently the boy and girl regarded this man with 
the profound love and trust due toa kind father; 
and as he halted before the inn, a hand of each of 

e children in his own, the boy said, entreatingly : 

. Papa, sister Orie is very tired, and——”’ 

@ boy said no more, for he was too proud to 
Speak that which the father added instantly, in a 
“ich, deep tone; 
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|THE PIPE AND PITCHER. | 


‘** And so are you, Chil’ric, my brave lad,eh ? And 
so am I, and hungry, too, my dears.”’ 

His eye was scanning the front of the inn, as 
he spoke, much as if he suspected an ambush or a 
masked battery within. 

** So, as we may do no better,” he added, with a 
sigh which told of his own great fatigue, ‘‘ we may 
as well cast anchor here, as——’”’ 

**Father!’’ exclaimed the boy, pinching the large 
brown hand which he held, 

“Aye! aye!’’ replied the man, in a deep, hoarse 
whisper, as he thrust his hand into the bosom of 
his smock, and flashed a fierce, combative glance on 
every side, ‘‘ Where are they, lad ? I’ll not be taken 
without a fight for it, Chil’ric. I’ve sworn that, 
lad! They shall put no rope around my neck while 
I live. Which way, Childeric? Are the sharks 
near us? I see none—the coast is clear. What is 
it, Chil’rie ?” 

“Ah! did you not warn me to cry out, ‘ Father !’ 
and check you whenever you might begin to use a 
phrase that ‘smacked of the brine,’ as you said? 
And here you are ashore, in the character of a far- 
mer, talking of anchorage, sharks, clear coast, and 
all that. You must not, you know, even to us, and 
no one near, use @ single sea-phrase—not a single 
word,” 

‘“‘ Right! you are always right, Chil’ric,”’ said the 
father, with a hearty shake of the hand, “’Ware 
me of all such reefs——”’ 

“There you go yawing again, papa,” laughed 
the sharp-witted boy, with a quick upward glance 
of his clear, eagle-like eyes. ‘Reefs! What does 
a farmer know of reefs?” 

‘* Well, well,’ replied the sailor, for such he was, 
and showing his white teeth in a pleasant smile, 
**T have tried to palaver in land-lubber lingo until 
my tongue flops like a fish on sand. But you are 
right, as you always are, my boy. Time was when 
I could chatter with the best and worst of them, in 
any country gab from John o’ Groats to the Land’s 
End; but the habit of years—the habit of years! it 
becomes second nature, laddie, Heaven bless us! 
I’lldo my best—I'll so mix it, if I do not talk ex- 
actly like a landsman, that any blue-water tar who 
may hear shall say I am a land-lubber trying to 
pass off for a sailor. But this looks like a quiet 
sort of a place, and, as I run as great a risk in mov- 
ing on as in halting—ha! lad, d’ye see? Iam im- 
proving.” 

“How, papa 

““My eyes! I was about to say there was as 
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— danger in crowding on sail as in laying 
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**T want something to eat!’’ interrupicd the little 
girl, in a gentle but earnest voice, to whose pathos 
her soft and beseeching eyes added weighty em- 
phasis. 

‘*Hear the innocent!” laughed the sailor, as he 
stooped and pressed his bearded lips to the rosy, 
pouting mouth of the beautiful girl. ‘Come, gem 
of the tempest, my birdie! let me carry youin my 
arms. We will soon sce what this double-decker of 
a land frigate, the ‘ Pipe and Pitcher,’ can cook up 
for my princess. Ho! ho!” 

But the little girl firmly resisted her father’s de- 
sire to carry her, saying, as she stood demurely 
aloof, and crossed her arms over her breast: 

“No, papa. If you carry me they will say Iam 
a doll or a baby, and treat me with disrespect. Oh, 
no! let me walk in, like a lady.” 

**Good, by my teeth!’’ exclaimed her father, 
gazing admiringly upon the fragile but erect and 
haughty little form, and its resolute port. “ She'll 
be a regular line-o’-battle—bless her heart of oak! 
What an overwhelming idea she has of her dignity! 
Now, my dears, here we go.” 

So saying, he approached the door of the inn, after 
a single sweeping and wary glance up and down 
the road. 

His loud summons was soon answered by the 
presence of an extraordinary corpulent woman, be- 
yond middle age, the hostess of the ‘Pipe and 
Pitcher” herself. 

As her large, jovial eyes, of the richest hazel, ran 
briskly over the persons at her bar, she smoothed 
her clean apron over her ample front, and then ad- 
justed her jaunty cap, thinking : 

** Bless my heart! A manand two children! and 
avery handsome manhe is! I wonder if they be his 
children. Mayhap he be a vidderer—and Ibe main 
partial to men as has lost their wives !”’ 

And then aloud : 

“Good e’en, sir. What handsome children, to 
be sure, and your own, of course. How remarkably 
like their father! What splendid black eyes the 
boy has—black as a sloe !”” 

“And mine areas blue as the shawl you wear, 
my handsome dame!”’ replied the sailor, with a 
clear, ringing laugh which hid the sarcasm of his 
words. ‘Though why so handsome a dame shonld 
be a widow—oh, the freshness of your cheeks, mis- 
tress, tells me they have not been kissed for a year 
or more !”’ 

‘Oh, my dear sir !” said the pleased landlady, and 
trying to blush. “Oh!” 

““T know you are a widow—eh ? Bunt why one 
so fair should imagine she needs the adornment of 
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- gaudy a scarf to dress her bows and figure- 
head ——”’ 

“Father !’’ said the watchful boy, with a pinch. 

“T meanas a sailor might put it,” continued the 
seaman, with a pressure of his son’s hand. 

“Oh, sir, and how do you know that I am a 
widow ?” 

“By a way I have in my eye; mistress,’ ro- 
plied the stranger, with a mexpy tsvinkle: in) his 
bright blue eyes. 

“Oh, I see, you are an Iristimen:’”’ 

‘““My grandmother was, dtye see;;”” laughed! tie: 
sailor. ‘But can you accommodate us for tle: 
night with board and lodging?” : 

His frank heartiness, as well. as his handsome 
face and form, and especially a+ deegrrichness of 
voice indescribable, had alreadyy won the kindness 
of the good-natured landlady ;; antihas he, as'if by 
an unpremeditated action, clmageti a well-filled 
purse from one pocket: to another; she replied 
guickly : 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly, 
room justnow, and always the? 
you step into the parlour? If would like to 
try our ‘ brown October;’ blow ‘hear the 
gossip of the idlers, choose thettg, Ifyou: prefer 
the genteel and private; take my , sir.” 

“ Neither, kind mistress, thaulieyou But if you 
have a snug little room,, where»werminy sup, and a 
bed-room near it for my littleomss#—who are more 
tired than hungry.” 

“ Certainly, Mr.—Mr.——” 

“Clyde is my name. I have*ssiled!with——”’ 

“Father!” whispered Childeniv;, witha tug and 
pinch at the hand he held yet. 

“T was saying, my good dam, this Pgniled with 
n man who—ah—just so! I never" suiledion water 
but once—only a few miles, ami tiiere: was a mun 
with me—but I[’ll tell you thatitaleanotlier time— 


Wer lave plenty of 
oa Will 


ahem! My name is Childerics @lpda;, at your. sere |' 


vice.” 

“Clyde. A very good name) sittin Stotland.. I 
have an aunt there, sir. Childextie@lyde.. Thename 
Childeric was once familiar in ry 
name of the great house of Cressy, Mr. Clydt.. But 


I have just the nicest room in the world tosuit you, |: 


sir, with a nice little nest of a bed-chamber just 
over it, by a pair of stairs that leads right up to it 
from the snug room I speak of—and in them both 
vou may be as private as you like, Mr. Clyde.” 

**Good. And let us have our supper there ?” 

“Oh, as you please, though my public room is 
quite select, and often the rector, good, pious man, 
drops in, and——’”’ 

‘* No doubt, my fair dame. So handsome a hos- 
tess would be an honour to the Pope—but my little 
girl is very timid.” 

“Yes, of course, bless her little heart. What a 
lady itis. Please to follow me, Mr. Clyde.’ 

And with much simpering of the face and rolling 
of her ponderous person, Dame Boxy led the way 
to the desired apartment, and then retired. 

Clyde sat down with a sigh, and scanned the room 
with a single glance. 

“If to my eye the jolly old catamaran did not 
09% like a Chinese junk under full sail, I never saw 
i lus water. Well, my birdies, here we may draw a 
iong breath at our ease, and Lucifer take those land- 
sharks, the revenue: officers. What with fear of 
being overhauled and clapped inirons by them, and 
carrying little Orie so many miles in my arms——” 

* Oh, am I so very heavy ?”’ 

“ Bless you,” cried Clyde, caressing the girl fondly. 
“But, altoxether, I begin to feel water-logged. It 
is well that we are near our port—journey’s end, I 
mean. Another week of this land sailing, tacking, 
scudding, and dodging of the land-sharks, and'those 
cursed land-pirates that wear gold bands: around 
their caps, would lay me on my beam-ends, dis- 
masted. lam as thirsty as a barrel of dry lime, 
and Chil’ric, my lad, you have a:quick eye anda 
cautious tongue—just find out the bearings of this 
anchorage, and if you come in hail of that old be- 
curled and beshawled grampus——’”’ 

* Father, I owe you a dozen for that,” exclaimed 
the boy. ‘“‘Grampus! Call her landlady.” 

“Right! always right—bless your clear head, 
my lad. But for your pinches I’d foundered long 
ago. I mean, d’ye see, if you come athwart the 
hawse of that fat old lady, tell her to send me a 
bottle of her best port and I'll take the risk of 
being poisoned. And keep your eyés about you for 
breakers, for we are inshoal waterhere. And Orie, 
my diamond of diamonds, sit on my knee and sing 
to me until Chil’ric comes back and pipes to grog.” 

“ Father!” 

“Right! I mean until he returns with the wine. 
Ah, bless the boy, whatever may chance to me, he 
will be able to take care of you, my Orie. If we 
can hold on for a day longer, why we will cast an- 
chor in my mother’s cottage, and then -——” 

A deep shade of anxiety here swept over his broad 
forchead, and after a pause he continued in a mur- 
muring tone, his words not addressed to the wearied 
child whose head rested on his bosom: 





“Ten years have passed since I have heard from 
my mother. Bad son have I been—a vile son, I 
may justly say. Yet Mark Renfrew—the widow and 
the orphan’s curse be his!—was the cause of all 
my badness. He led me astray. Perhaps now, m 
mother is dend—what then? Why—all’s adrift 
again. But let me hope: whileI may, not for 
my right lave I to hope ever to know 
aanotier’s love'again?—let me hope she is alive, 


\fox the sake of these two youngsters who have 
as with me for so many years. Oh, she 
; Will love them’and care for them—I know'she will, 


if sheis alive. Butifshe bedead ? Thastbliels< if’ 
will not leave my brain. If she be dead’? Why— 
then—it’s: tramp and! think of sometliing: else. 
Lost—all lost, perlimps:” 

His lips ceased te move, but the some: glare 
and stare of his: eyes; and the dark a 
im 


brow told plainly of the: bitter- th 
meted plainly ongghite 


The boy was absent for several mii » ad 
when he returned he came’ witlb a cule theaah 
noiseless step. 

A single glance at Clif tiets intelligent) andl ex- 
pressive face warned @liyd tliat tlre was: fiesh 
and grave cause for alam. 

“Out with it, lad,” said Cligde,, glbomilig,, witile 
he set his teeth hardj,and fied! his: gawe wpem lis. 
son, 

“Tt isin the tap-soomm. I saav it tilene;’” whiis:. 


pered the boy, with 

“Tt! and what kindof mfisbinit ?” 

“ The advertisement—thies —the: Hine audi 
Cry—the description !' This j ” 

“So! But it may not bemeant lad. 
yowread it.carefully ? You see; it mugrbe for soumm 
one-else, not for me—for some 2 
horse-thief, or, mayhap;.for a 
seem — that oneof the placards we fear cam 
liave forged ahead of uminthis quaster. Did you~ 
ah—notice the reward offered ?”’ 

“Fifteen thousand pounds.” 

‘Aye it's the same we saw near Livergsol. 
They meant me}. mgt lhdi- I’ be: aprize to some— 
to-any one—if they take me-alive:’” 


“Tt reads dead or alive,’ said the Boys. sliud- 
— 
“Ha! has it} come-to that? My life! When it 


first appeared yonder in Liverpool it read only ‘ One 
hundred pounds’ for my capture. That was the 
government offer. Then when it slapped us in the 
eyes the next time it read: ‘One thousand pounds 
reward !’ Mark Renfrew ventured that addition, I 
have a suspicion. Then when we saw the same de- 
scription again it read: ‘Five Thousand Pounds 
Reward.’ That wasdone by the father of the young 
lord who lost his life when they tried ‘to-take: my 
first mate alive: That was vengeance money—d’ye 
see ? But who runs it up to fifteen thousand pounds? 
Are you sure you read the description clear—from 
stem to stern, Chil’ric ?” 

‘Tread itall. And the room is full of men who 
are reading and spelling it through. It is for you.” 

As the lad spoke he covered his face with his 
hands, and sat down. 

Clyde smothered a groan and muttered : 

“*T did hope I might have a chanve to settle my 
youngsters with my mother——” 

“ Ah, papa,” cried the lad, catching these words, 
“you would have got away to France but for us.” 

“Yes, and left you and Orie to go to’ ruin, as I 
have done—to end, as I may end, on the gallows.” 

“Oh, father !”’ 

“Never fear, my lad. I shall never be langed. 
They can’t hang a man before they have tried him, 
and they'll never get a chance to try me. When 
they take me they take a dead man.” 

“But, dear father, you have done nothing to be 
hanged for,” whispered the boy, eagerly. 

“Thank Heaven, I have not! TI have never shed 
blood; but those under me have, and the fury of all 
will be hurled at the chief. The government would 
but imprison me—but for life, perhaps—since my 
mates have taken life. But this immense reward, 
and for me dead or alive—that means the gallows. 
I have some enemy I do not suspect, and he is rich 
and powerful, or he never would dare head his great 
reward, ‘dead or alive,’ nor have been able to per- 
suade the government to do it. But they shall not 
take me alive, Chil’ric.” 

He muttered a fierce oath betweer his hard-set 
teeth, and the bluff, frank look he usually wore was 
lost in one almost ferocious in -its’ expression of 
desperate resolve. 

It was plain that this man had from nature fierce 
passions requiring the exercise of a most powerful 
will to hold them down. 

“Father,” said the boy, and still in a whisper, 
‘** there is more to tell.”’ 

“More that I saw in there.” 

, And Chil’ric pointed towards the carefully-closed 
door. 

“More in there? Well, you see everything, my 
eagle-cye—always for me, always for me.” 


urglat;.or 
bee It dont) 


There was a tone of desponding dependence upon 
the boy in the voice of the father, which would have 
amazed a listener. 

The perfect form of this handsome and manly 
boy, scarcely more than twelve years of age, and he 
so erect, , Self-reliant, resolute, and yet obedient, 
to this rude and formidable man of the sea; the 
eagle-like fire of the boy’s dark and steady eyes, 
with the firmness of manhood already pales his 
child-like but not childish lips ; the courageous and 
daring expression of the regular and well-cut fea- 
tures—haughty, and yet modest; proud, but not 
scornful; manly, but. not arrogant; and the wavy 
beauty of his jet black curls, crowning a fair, broad, 
and intellectual brow—all this stamped his appear- 
ance with a.seal of distinctiveness and individuality 
very striking to the eye. 

He rested his gaze keenly upon the face of his fa- 
ther, and said : 

““ Among the men in the tap-room is an old man.” 

He spoke slowly, and thesailor repeated his worls 
after him, as if his boy were teaching him. 

“* Among the:men in the tap-room is an old 


man.’ ” 
** & small’ re Ny white hair, and ve 
eyes. instant. this man saw wd 
ping’ into the tap-room through a half-opened 
p—— 2a very paleand trembled as if in an 
not. repeat:tlivse»words to the end, but 


I ly 

Hal! turned! pale and trembled, did he? Why?” 
dy not Know: He stared at me, talking to 

himself Hie left his chair andi walked towards me. 


Didt|| His dj his lips were white, and drawn 
“back Bom fit tan 


| * Wieoliiliizern,. De So, pee ~ 
“* Hivommeup tome fastat first, as if he feared! 
i liefore-he could reach me. But as 


mi 
I did But: stared at him, he stopped sud- 
de same pottitiagtiona upon his breast.” 

= | tonditaay aiweapon ?” 
Ono! §=Aifiiltis heart beat too fast.” 
Oln!"” mntiteved) Clyde, his eye sinking under the 


‘But Hersvon advanced again, coming up witl: 
slow, short steps—sideways.”’ 

“Ha! likeacrab. Creeping, eh?” 

“Much like it, father. And when near me he 
stretched out his hand, holding it over my head.” 

“A strange old lubber. Did he strike you?” 

“Strike me ? Oh, no. But he touched my head as 
we touch hot iron, or anything we fear: may burn 
our fingers.” 

‘““The pirate! His old pickers and stealers shall be 
scorched. But what then?’ 

* As soon as his trembling hand'rested on my head 
he drew a long breath and gasped: ‘ Thank Heaven! 
flesh and blood! Thank Heaven for that!’ and so: 
like—so like. Ah, flesh and blood !’” 

“Did he expect to find: a fish, the heathen? I 
wish I had his flesh and blood’ between these 
fingers!” cried’ Clyde, opening and shutting his, 
large, stromg hand: “I'd e him. say any- 
thing, anything but “Thank Heaven !’ the old por- 
poise!”’ 

“No, papa,” said the boy in a mild; sweet’ voice,. 
which reached. one’s heart’ like the soft melody 
of a flute. “‘ You, of all men, would never harm 
a feeble old man like that:. You could not. He 
looked as timid as a captured guil, and as wenk.” 

“ Right—always-right. I would not lay a finger 
on him, unless——”’ 

“ Unless what, my father? ”’ 

* Unless he'was trying to harm: a hair of your 
head, my eaglet of the sea,” replied Clyde, in a burst 
of fierce uffection, and placing his hand on the boy's 
head, and gasing: lovingly into his‘clear, intelligent 
eyes. “Oh, Childeric; wt son, mayhap the time 
draws nigh when you and I are to part for ever, my 
lad. I feel heavy of heart and brain, boy, and there- 
forel know great danger and soreness of soul is neat 
me which I cannot evade. It is coming—TI know it. 
But, Childeric, life of my soul, my brave, beloved 
boy, remember whatever ~tidy chance, that I have 
loved you, lad, and@ do love you, darling, more than 
ever man or woman can love you again. 

His rich deep voice had'a music in it like that of 
a mother who caresses her first-born ; and his bold, 
daring blue eyes were as soft and geptle then a3 the 
gaze of a girl in sorrow. ° 

And yet this was the man, for whose capture 
dead or alive, was placarded over all that part 
part of England, the enormous reward of Fifteen 
Thousand Pounds. 


ii 
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CHAPTER IT. 
I can bear scorpions’ stings, tread fields of fire, 
In frozeu gul’s of cold eternal lie, 
Be toss'd aloft through tracks of endless void— 
But cannot live:iu shame. Joanna Baillie. 
“T xNow that you love me, dear father,” said the 
warm-hearted boy, as he kissed his father; “ but 
surely this old man with the white hair can haven° 





share in the fear you feel.” 
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“Mayhap not. I,do not know, Childeric. But 
tell me all.” , 

“ He beckoned’ me aside, andasked me my name.”’ 

“What !” cried Clyde; starting, and with his eyes 
allaflame, “ Heasked your name! What is that 
to him ?” ; ! 

“J told him my name was Childeric.” 

“ Ay—so it is.” 

“ And you should have seen him when I'told him 
my name was Childeric! His eyes flashed ; he 
quivered ; his face grew white and red turns; 
andthe queer faces‘ he made—ha! ha! 1 know it 
was very rude in me to laugh, but-how-could I help 
that?” 

And here the boy burstintoa peal of boyish mirth, 
so merry and genuine that he failed to-see the re- 
markable expression of rage and. terror which, for 
an instant, dwelt on his father’s face: 

That bold, sea-hardened, and‘storm-bronzed ‘face 
grew ghastly pale and its musclesrigid, and his eyes 
glared like those of a lion ready to-do battle for its 


young. 

J Hovalmed himaclf in sessed) andfciguiag mirth; 
laughed loudly too ; but there was much real.bitter- 
ness in this forced mirth. 

“Well, well! Go on with this, my lad. Tle old 
heathen was very amusing,” 

“But he seemed not’ at all offended because I 
laughed, father. No!—he smiled at me.” 

‘“Ha! Beware of the evil one when he smiles!” 

“He is not the evil one, poorold man! Hoe said, 
‘Your name is—is Childeric ?? ‘Yes, my name. is 
Childeric.’ ‘ Ay, and there’s nofalsehood in your eye, 
my handsome boy,’ he said; * but'yourother name ?’ 
And then, father, I did not speak untrnly, did I, in 
telling him the name you have commanded me- to 
give as my own—Clyde?”’ 

“No, no! If there’s any falsehood it’s-all mine. 
What then?” 

“ He repeated the name several times, shook his 
head—you would have laughed too.” 

“Of course—like a hyena—he! ha!’ But; what 
right had he to shake his-head?” 

“I do not know. Perhaps hoe saw a lie in my 

e ve,”? 
“A lie im your eye, lad!” almost roared’ the 
sailor. ‘Not believe that your name-is Childeric 
Clyde! Let him dare tell‘ me. that—him, or any 
man! You — son, by my dead. wife, Gertrude 
—yes, that was her name—Gertrude. You were 
born at sea, as we doubled ‘the Cape—ha! it was 
Cape o’ Good Hope—in the barque Victor, about 
twelve years or more ago, last May—named: Chil- 
deric after me, his Joving father!’ he rolled out in- 
coherently, as if addressing a party of hard-headed 
doubters, aud eager to spill his blood then and 
there in defence of the truth of his words. ‘‘ And, 
if any man doubts it, he is a land-lubber; and I will 
break his neck#”* 

The fire of his: eye, the fierceness/of his bearded 
face, the lowering scowl of his knitted brow, and 
his vehement though subdued tone, declared that 
this man, in his wrath, was like a tiger:in- his rage. 

“But who doubts: this? What said the old 
vampire after this ?” he demanded, curtly. 

“He asked me if my father:lived.” 

“Good! I think does! Perhaps. that old 
shark agay find it so.” 

“I told him that my father was well and hearty.” 

“True, by the binnacle! And then, eh?’ 

“He asked if my mother lived.’ 

“The old spy! What's that to‘him ?” 

53 ra without waiting for an answer, he whis- 
pered———”’ 

“Ha! he whispered.” 

. “Yes, this—Was not your mother’s maiden name, 
Clara De Rollan ? Oh'father! what-is the matter ?” 
cried the bow, for the sailor, on hearing this name, 
Clara De Roilan, had gasped as if suddenly drenched 
from head to heel with water icy-cold. 

“A spasm atthe—the heart, my:lad. My mother 
used to have them,” replied Clyde, with affected 
carelessness, 

‘And I was: the cause of them,’’ he added in 
consternation. 

“Bat my lad, it is very:clear that: old white- 
haired man is as ‘crazy as a loon—but: here: comes 
the old grampus with the wine I ordered.” 

As he spoke the ponderous landlady: entered. th 
room, bearing in one fat hand a: bottle: of'wine, in 
the other a tray. with glasses. 

“You see, sir,” said Dame. Boxy, with a-mighty 
heave, “I thought that a gentleman like you: would 
rather the lady of the house should: wait on: him 
than any of the servants, so I fetched the wine my- 
self, and I assure you, it is good. As I drew 
the cork the perfume almost made me weep—it did, 

eileve me,” 

. ‘Ido, mistress Ido. But mayI ask what there 
- -- the smell of the grog to. make you pipe your 

e 

b Father.” 

‘Ah—I mean as a sailor—which Tr never was— 


might say—Mrs,—Madam—Mrs.—— 
Boxy, at your service, sir.” 





‘*Thank yon, Dame Boxy. Ha, if.the smell of 
the wine has.made, you weep, mayhap the taste of 
it will make me howl.” 

“What a pleasant wit. the gentleman-has,” said 
Dame Boxy, placing the wine and tray upon the 
table, ‘“‘ You see, Mr. Clyde, my late. husband—I 
callhim my late, though he hasbeen dead these ten 
years—it seems » thousand to me, being of. a. fer- 
vent nature and fond, Mr. Clyde—was werry. parti- 
cular partial to this brand o’ port, and the smell of 
it pat me in mind of the dear man.” 

‘Join mein a glass to the memory of himas. has 
oligued Oe cable——”’ 

it Sir a? 


* Father !” 

“Oh, I mean—what do I mean, Chil’ric ?”’ stam- 
mered the sailor. 

“The memory of Mr. Foxy.” 

“ Boxy, my dear child—not. Foxy. Oh, there was 
nothing foxy about Edward Boxy, Youxemind.me 
very much of him, Mr. Clyde—especially in the— 
the whiskers, in which feature of ‘ my late’ I really 
doated. Here’s to his memory, Mr. Clyde. I hope 
he’shappy—if he isn’t'I can’t help it. Iam.” 

‘* And now, Dame Boxy, may Lask,you if. you are 
acquainted with an old man—but my lad,.give the 
landlady a description of the strange craft that 
tacked ‘up to you, backing and filling like.a ship,in 
irons and—as.asailor might say.” 

“ A small, thia man; keen grayeyes-; very white 
hair, and much of. it; brown coat, ald velvetcollar ; 
a torn place in back of coat badly sewed up; metal 
buttons; black stick, silver: head; wears. his. hair 
long, behind his. ears; kneebuckles, silver; shoe- 
buckles, horn and iron; black smalls ; yellow. hose, 
old but neat ; large mole, hairy, on rim of: left.ear ; 
black, soft wide-brimmed hat.” 

Childeric rattled this minute description off so 
clearly and rapidly that. Dame Boxy,almost: gasped 
for breath. 

It was very evident that this boy was. experienced 
in taking and imparting minute observations. 

* Why that’s David Sanders.” 

‘* Good heavens !’’ muttered Clyde in his beard. 

“ David Sanders of Little. Ullsburg,”’ continued 
Dame Boxy, smiling on the boy. 

‘*David Sanders of Little Ullsburg,’’ thought 
Clyde. ‘The hand of fate is in this.. You sav— 
David Sanders ?’’ 

** Yes, sir. Do you know him?” 

“IT? Oh, no!—never heard of him,’ replied Clyde. 
And then to himself: “ May I be forgiven for that 
falsehood, and all others I have:told.and may tell. I 
think I may risk an interview with David Sanders, I 
thought he was dead. Why he must have forgotten 
even my real name by this time. Certainly he can- 
not-recognise me, and he may tell me something of 
my mother—of course he,can,, for he and. she were 
always great friends.”’ 

**T do not understand; sir.”’ 

“Ha! Was I speaking aloud?” said.Clyde, with 
an uneasy glance at theboy. “ Eh?” 

‘ You'were mumbling, sir.” 

“You were not speaking aloud, father,” said the 
boy, calmly. 

Even the rather dull Dame Boxy began toremark 
the singular.and unrelaxed vigilance maintained by 
this bright-eyed boy upon his father, who seemed 
absent-mizded at times. 

“Good. Dame Boxy, will you please ask Dayid 
Sanders to this room ?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the dame. “T’ll send, him 
here in ten minutes.” 

** And now, Childeric,’”’ said Clyde, when they 
were alone again, *‘ take a glass of wine, for it will 
strengthen you, and you are weary; and tell me 
what more passed between you and this little old 
white-haired man, whose name, she said,, is- David 
Sanders.” 

“Very little more, father. I told him: I did not 
know the maiden name of my mother, exeept that 
it was Gertrude. He shook his head again, more 
than ever and retired to his chair; where. he sat 
down and stared at me as long as IL. was. in, the 
room.” 

“ A crazy man, of course. But. let. me lay little 
Orie on that lounge. She is fast asleep, and we 
won’t wake her until supp2r is broughtin; and 
now let us get some of this dust off.’ 

a Leaving them thus engaged, let us follow Dame 
oxy. 

After closing the door upon her strange guests, 
she waddled along a narrow hall which. led into a 
larger one—the inn being spaciousand rambling in 
build—and along this larger hall until, she entered 
asmall apartment which communicated with the 
large public or tap-room of the Pipe “and Pitcher.” 

This small apartment, then well lighted by 
candles burning in tin sconces nailed to the walls, 
was the store-room of the bar and inn, and was well 
furnished with such articles of food and drink as 
were not, easily perishable, in boxes, packages, 
kegs, barrels and casks. 

The door opening from this room into the tap- 
room, or ** public,’’ was slightly ajar, but the dame 





did not immediately take a.covert survey of the 
* goin’s on,” as was her usual habit. She halted 
in the middle of the store-room and turned, with 
majestic serenity of visage, to a weasel-faced 
tapster, who had grown grayand mouldy, like a 
squeezed lemon doomed to deay behind a barrel, 
and whispered : 

* Danyiel! Dan-yi-el, how’s bizeniss ?”’ 

* Bizeniss is goin’ likea hare, mom,” said he, 
rising from filling a huge pewter pitcher with foam- 
ingale. “Thir's a pretty keen thirst in Vayburg 
this evening, and I tribets the thirst to that ’cro 
placard.” 

‘What play-card, Danyiel?”’ 

That ’ereas-wos stuck up a while aco hover tho 
chimbly-shelf, mom, in the tap there, by a 
keeper from Cressy Hall. You may read it from 
the door there, mom, for the print is hugiferously 
big. Thot ’ere placard has started tongues to talk- 
ing like magpies—tongues as heretofore has done 
only loppin’ o’ beer—and now I must in with this 
ere hale!’’ 

‘“Danyiel,” said the dame, gently tapping him on 
the arm. ‘ How's the pay?” 

* The pay, so far, is tip-top, mom. It rains silver 
and copper into the till, and now and then a note 
ora suvrin to change. But so be if this ere rush 
of bizeniss.goes on long, the pockets of Vayburg 
can’t hold out. Chalk it down will be the word, 
mom,’ 

‘*Danyiel, be keerful with the chalking for drinks. 
Chalking is giving credit, and credit is like the foam 
on that ale, my lad. Mind how you chalk, Danyiel. 
Be chary in your chalking,” 

With a sharp nod of appreciation of this warning, 
the mouldy tapster hurried into the tap-room ; and 
Dame Boxy, whose vision was that of a lynx, peeped 
in after him. 

The “tap”? was unusually. crowded and cla- 
morous. ‘There was a sensationin Wayburg. rThe 
company was. divided into small groups, seated 
standing, each group paying hearty devotion 
malt and tobacco, though the main topic of conver- 
sation and attention, and one towards which all 
eyes were incessantly glancing, was a large placard 
posted over the great mantelpiece. 

Dame Boxy read this placard readily to herself, 

us: 


* £15,000 REWARD. 

“Tn addition to the 100/. reward already offered by 
the Admiralty, and the 5,000/. added by Lord Her- 
bert Chineton, an additional reward of Ten Thou- 
sand Pounds in Gold will be paid by Sir Jules 
Cressy, Baronet, of Cressy Hall, for the capture, 

DEAD OR ALIVE, 
of the notorious smuggler and pirate, Captain 
Storme. 

“Said Captain Storme is six feet one inch in 
height; active and muscular; stands and walks 
very erect; broad-shouldered, deep-chested ; large 
hands, smail fect; bzown hair, and beard that may 
be called red; blue eyes, bright and bold; aquiline 
nose; fair complexion, bronzed by sea-life; speaks 
rapidly and bluffly; voice deep, clear, and power- 
ful; teeth white and perfect. 

“The above reward will be shared by all who shall 
give any information that leads to the capture, 
dead or alive, of Captain Storme of the Sea Eagle.”’ 

Having perused this very carefully, Dame Boxy 
nodded her head, and muttered : 

“That makes a matter of fifteen thousand one 
hundred pounds for his capture. And if he’s in 
England, and they don’t catch him, with all that 
description of him before them, they'll be blinder 
nor bats and owls.. Why, I'd know. him instanter 
nearly onthe spot! Don't 1 wish. he'd. take lodg- 
ings in the ‘Pipe and Pitcher.’ Fifteen thousand 
one hundred. pounds in gold! Mercy save us, I’d 
set up a carriage and a coat of arms on that. Just 
let me put my two eyes on you, Captain Storme. 
You couldn’t deceive Mrs. Marylinda Ann Boxy! 
Oh, no! But Mr. Clyde wants:to seo. old Davie 
Sanders—I nearly forgot it. Oh; and Mr. Clyde is 
a handsome man. I wonder if he is a widderer. 
And what he wants with.old David Sanders. Poor 
Davy! He’s been served badly on every side—by 
his wife and son, and by his master, Sir Jules, the 
baronet. Some people is born unlucky, and David 
is one of that sort. But where is he? Oh, there 
he.is in his favourite.corner, poor man. I must try 
to catch his.eye.” 

While the dame is making. innumerable and in- 
describable efforts to catch the eye of David San- 
ders, without being caught by the eye of anyone 
else, let us proceed to regard carefully for a mo- 
ment that man of many wees and of one great my- 
stery. 

Far back in the most retired corner, as if he ab- 
horred a nearer approach to sociability with thoso 
around, and seated in a great arm-chair of oak, 
thrice too large for one of his small frame, was tho 
old man whose interview with young Childeric had 
startled the bold-hearted Clyde—alias Captain 
Storme—far more than an army of police or revenue 
officers could have done. 
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A quiet, subdued-looking old man, perhaps not 
more than sixty years of age, but seemingly cighty 
in his sad and faded face, with very long, very 
thick, and very white hair pushed boldly back from 
a high narrow forehead, and behind his small erect 
ears, and falling far down upon his shoulders, like 
heavy masses of snowy silken floss. 

An intelligent old face, with keen, restless, iron- 
gray eyes, that flashed like sparks ever here and 
there, eyes bright, shrewd, and inquisitive, not easily 
shunned, nor yet unpleasant to meet. 

A fine old face, though small featured, and much 
furrowed by grief, by deep-seated melancholy. 
A small, compact form, wiry and sinewy, and far 
stronger than he seemed. No tottering, nor shak- 
ing in back, head, hand, nor limbs, but a rapid 
rsstlessness of finger and foot—the fingers drum- 
ming, or the feet tapping. 

llis garb, suitable to his age, of costly material, 
but old, threadbare, antique in cut, yet neat. 

There was an air about this little old man, which 
scemed ready to rail at his fortune while heaffected 
a stoical indifference. 

And withal, there was a heart in that old man a 
thousand times bigger than his body. 

It was not long before his roving, restless glances 
detected a fat forefinger slowly vibrating in the air 
aud just behind the fat finger a very fat face, with 
two great eyes staring at him. 

‘* She wishes to speak with me,”’ he thought, and 
rising, he quietly threaded his way across the great 
crowded room, and stood near the landlady. 

* David,” she said—time was when she dare not 
address him except as Squire Sanders—“ there’s a 
stranger in the little red parlour as wishes to ex- 
change a word with you. His name is Clyde.” 

“Clyde? Ido not know him,” replied David, in 
a querulous tone, for he disliked to make new ac- 
quaintances. *‘ Clyde? Ah—was not that the name 
the handsome boy gave? Yes, Clyde—Childeric 
Clyde. Ah, well, I’d like, if only for curiosity, to 
sec that lad’s father.” 

** David Sanders! ”’ 

**Oh, Dame Boxy ?”’ 

** Mr. David Sanders.’ 

** Yes, Dame Boxy ¢” 

** Squire David Sanders.”’ 

** Come, come.”’ 

‘* David Sanders, for certain reasons pertaining to 
_—_ party, not mentionable, I wish to learn one 
thing.” 

* Very well.” 

“TI want you, as an old friend, to ask him—that 
Mr. Clyde,” said Dame Boxy, in a deep whisper, and 
making @ speaking trumpet of her fat hands, and 
whispering in that manner in the ear of the old man; 
“ask him, keerlessly mind, is he a widderer.” 

“Oh t* 

** And if he is—does he ever think o’ taking unto 
his bosom a wife again.” 

“ahr” 

‘** And if he says aye, let me know, in the name of 
Heaven, this very blessed night! ” 

And with this awful whisper Lame Boxy grappled 
the little old man by the shoulders, and lugged him 
into the store-room, and whispering again, said : 

** So go, and do as you'd come and be done unto 
David—you ain’t jealous ?”” 

“Jealous! I? Qh, no,’’ 

“Yer blind, David. But I can’t blame a man who 
— been so deceived in women,as you have, 

David Sanders hurried away as from the buzzing 
of a wasp. 

“If David Sanders wern’t so particularly small,”’ 
mused the corpulent dame, “ andvas younger, and 
a thousand other things that Mr. Clyde is and is 
not, I’d think of consoling the poor man—provided 
he had a divorce from her as is ruling of it at Cressy 
Hall as if she was the wife of Sir Jules himself, and 
not merely his housekeeper—if not worse. Good 
Heaven deliver us.” 

Leaving Dame Boxy to her reflections, we will 
accompany David Sanders to the little red parlour. 

He gave a timid little rap upon the door with his 
silver-headed cane, and the deep sonorous voice of 
Clyde called out boldly : 

** Come in !”’ 

Entering in his quiet, timid way, David found 
himself in the presence of the stranger and his son. 

As he stood hesitatingly at the door, and with 
his hand still on the knob, he darted a keen glance, 
straight and sudden, into the bold eyes of the dis- 
guised and fugitive outlaw of the sea. 

3ut Clyde sat with his chin in his hands, his 
elbowns on the table before him, so that his heavy 
raven black beard was pushed up even to his eyes. 

* Ah,” thought David, “I cannot say that I 
have ever seen this man before; and yet there isa 
gleam in the eye that thrills on my memory of years 
ago. Wait.” 

At the same instant the gaze of the other had 
swept over the form and face of the old man, and 
recognised him as an old acquaintance. 

“This is undoubtedly the same David Sanders, 





of Little Ullsburg, who used to thwack me on the 
head with that same staff he still carries. But how 
changed from the spruce and dapper head bailiff 
of the Cressy estates! The old man has seen great 
trouble since I last saw him.” 

* You wished to speak with me, sir ?”’ said David, 
unable to obtain a fair view ef the stranger’s face, 
and letting his gaze fall to the floor. 

“Fora Le moments, Mr. Sanders, if you may 
spare the time,’’ replied Clyde; and it was amus- 
ing to see how cautious he became in his expres- 
sions as he prepared to encounter the intelligence 
and quiet keenness of this old man, and with what 
ease and grace he sank all appearance of a sailor. 

But in doing this he forgot that he was to play 
the part ofa farmer. This fact did not escape the 
shrewdness and vigilance of David Sanders, who 
said to himself : 

“ Aha! this manis no farmer. He is disguised. 
He uses the air, grace, and language, as well as the 
accent of a gentlemen. Yet—ha! let us wait.” 

** Please be seated, Mr. Sanders.”’ 

‘Tt is rather dark in here, after the glaring light 
of the public room,” remarked the old man, as he 
sat down and dropped his battered old hat upon the 
floor. ‘ Yes, quite dark.” 

“He wants more light—the same sharp old fox 
he ever was,” thought Clyde. ‘‘ Why should I fear 
his recognition? He used to love me. I cannot 
play off farmer on him. Ah, Mr. Sanders, we have 
light enongh, as I have sent for you only to ask a 
few questions. I understand that you formerly 


lived in Little Ullsburg ?” 
“Yes, sir. I once lived there ; in fact my happiest 
only happy days were spent there and 


days—my 
near there. 

‘You are then well acquainted with all the 
families of the place ?” 

The old man smiled faintly. 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

* An acquaintance of mine in London, Mr. San- 
ders, charged me with a message to a lady who, he 
said, lives in Little Ullsburg. As he was not sure 
she still lives—not having seen her nor heard of 
her for years—I wish to learn whether she is alive, 
so that if she be dead I may not be put to loss of 
time in going there. I have a message for Mrs. 
Elvina Storme.” ; 

“ A message for Mrs. Elvina Storme, sir? Ah, 
you will have to go a very long journey to deliver 
your message, sir. Her husband’s name was Hiram, 
was it not ?” 

*T do not know. I suppose so,” replied Clyde, 
in an absent tone, for his mind became depressed 
on hearing that his mother—for it was of her he 
spoke—had gone from Little Ullsburg. 

David Sanders continued in his soft, quiet voice, 
and taking no open notice of the absent air of 
Clyde: 

** Hiram Storme is dead. He died the year before 
their only son, Childeric, ran away to sea.”’. 

** Oh, then she had a son ?”’ 

“Yes, a wild but noble-hearted fellow—I knew 
him well—but of fierce spirit, and his mother could 
not control him. Many a rap have I given him with 
this very cane, for his sauciness.”’ 

** And the wild fellow ran off to sea? 
worse, of course ?” 

** Not he—that is—well, I am very sure he is the 
celebrated smuggler, Captain Storme. I think so— 
though the smuggler is known as Charles Storme.” 

* And the wild fellow’s name——”’ 

‘Was Childeric, a very common name hereabout 
when he was christened, as Childeric. was the 
Christian name of the chief of the Cressys--the 
greatest family in this county, sir. For many gene- 
rations the name, Childeric, has been a favourite 
with the Cressys—ah! your little boy told me such 
was his name.” 

“Yes—it was the family name of my wife, his 
mother. She was Gertrude Childeric, of Sussex. 
But you were speaking of Mrs. Storme. Where 
may i fina her ?” 

‘In heaven, I trust,” replicd David, solemnly. 
“Mrs. Elvina Storme is dead, sir.” 

His words made the heart of the smuggler leap 
to his mouth. His mother dead! Then with whom 
could he leave his young children, whose presence 
hung about his neck like two great stones, and the 
pursuit so keen. 

As he had directed his flight in this direction 
from the coast, he had, at rare intervals, reflected 
that his mother might be dead, but he had ever 
thrust aside the unpleasant thought, and devoted 
all his plans for the welfare of his children to the 
hope—scarcely more—that his kind-hearted and 
long-forsaken mother still lived. 

And now came this avalanche of fact, from the 
tip of this old man’s tongue, and crushed the san- 
guine hopes he had formed—crushed them suddenly 
and for ever. 

He bent his bearded chin upon his broad breast, 
he summoned all his self-control, and with a hoarse, 
fierce fit of coughing smothered the great groan 
that strove for vent from his sobbing heart. 


Dead or 





——— 


CHAPTER IIl. 
Never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so Sop. 
uton, 

“Mrs. Storme died,” said David, with the air 
of one who gazes into the years that have flown, 
“let me see—why, seven years ago, almost toa da . 
I am one of her executors by her will, so I should 
know. Ah! a good, pious, and benevolent lady 
she was; but, of course, this cannot interest you, 
who never knew her. Pardon me.” 

“ Oh, to hear of the good and pens should please 
all. But to change asubject—ah—you—pray, take 
a glass of wine, Mr. Flanders.” 

** Sanders, and not Flanders, is. my name,” said 
the old man, politely, and filling his glass from the 
bottle. “ 7 tes was, sir, when David Sanders 
always had his wine in profusion at his own table. 
He was not poverty-smitten then,’’ and here the 
old man glanced 'y at his threadbare garb, and 
sighed deeply. 

“ Ah! you've had reverses.” 

“ Many, and very bad ones. ~Why, I was onco 
quite a wealthy landholder, and head bailiff of 
the great Cressy estates—the steward-in-chief of 
Sir Childeric Cressy.” 

“A fine berth, in which one might feather his 
nest.” 

iia Sir ye 

‘So the world would say, Mr. Sanders.” 

The old man eyed the bold speaker steadily and 
sternly for an instant, and then said, mildly : 

* Had inclined to be dishonest, I could 
have heaped up much gold not mine; but now, in 
all my poverty, it makes my soul rich to know that 
never, in all my life, have I held back a single far. 
thing not honestly mine own.” 

“A pleasant reflection, and one that not all may 
enjoy,” said Clyde, with a brisk wave of the hand. 
“ But to return to this Mrs. Storme—did she never 
speak of her runaway son ?”’ 

‘Pardon me, sir. I think you said you had a 
message, or a letter—perhaps from that son, if he 
is living. Do you know him ?” 

“Know him? Oh, yes. I have seen him.” 

“Then, sir, in return for any information I may 
be able to give you, pray relieve my mind of a 
doubt. Is he—your friend—is he the famous Cap- 
tain Storme ?” 

‘* My dear sir, he is no more that smuggler than I 
am. I can swear to that—so can my son there—can't 
you, Chil’ric ?” " 

“Very true. I can swear to that,”’ replied the boy, 
with a quiet smile. 

‘**T am glad to hear that—I am very glad to hear 
that.” 

“Ah! and why?” 

* He was a noble-hearted boy, whatever he may 
have become,” replied David, with unusual anima- 
tion. ‘ Fiery as a war-horse, it is true; and with 
his own ideas of right and wrong—and, indeed, the 
lad seldom did anything wrong. Certainly he never 
did anything that was base, unless it was in desert- 
ing his mother.” 

** So he ieft her in poverty.” 

“Oh,no. Mrs. Storme was rich enough. I.hope 
no harm may come to him, as there will if he is a 
smuggler, for smuggling is no small crime ‘in the 
eye of the law.” 

“But Mrs. Storme?” 

* She died seven years ago, sir, without any hope 
that her son lived. Yet she must have had a hope 
of that—for, in her will, she left all her property, 
valued at some twenty thousand pounds to her son 
should he return to his mother’s country—and we 
are in it now, sir—within seven years after the day 
of her death. If he does not return with that time, 
all this property is to revert to Mark Renfrew—” 

‘“ Thunder and guns!” cried Clyde. ‘‘ Pardon me 
—a—a—stitch in my side. But you were saying—I 
forget what.” : 

“I was speaking of the Storme property,” said 
David, quietly, and drawing from a breast pocket, a 
small and much worn note-book. ‘“‘ Mrs. Storme 
died—I have it set down here, sir—Mrs. Storme died 
on the 18th of November, 1819. This is the 15th 
of November, 1826. She will have been dead seven 
years at the end of three days more, and unless the 
missing heir, or his heir, makes his appearance 
within that brief time, the Storme estate now valued 
at nearly twenty-five thousand pounds, will become 
Mark Renfrew’s.” 

A bright light beamed from the blue eyes of the 
sailor as he listened, and when the old man paused, 
he said: - 

‘“‘ The runaway shall be in time to secure his own 
for his own.. I will send him a letter.” , 

“T hope so—I hope so, Mr. Clyde,” replied David, 
and rubbing the head of his cane briskly, as if much 
pleased. “I am glad to hear that he is so near that 
a letter may reach him so soon. Iam very glad, 
also, that he is not, as I feared he was, the famous 
Captain Storme, for Mark Renfrew will certainly 
dispute his identity.” 
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“ Whatof that? Therunaway can readily prove 
that he is Childeric Storme, the only son, only child 
of Hiram Storme and his wife, Evelina.” 

“ Of course, but were he the smuggler, do you 
not see that in proving hisidentity he would throw 
himself into the arms of the law as a malefactor, 
as an outlaw, a crimi for whose capture, dead 
or alive, is placarded from one end of England to 
the other, the enormous reward of fifteen thousand 
pounds ?”” 

‘How far is it to Little Ullsburg ?” 

“Ten miles.” 

“T fancy you do not like this man you name, 
Mark Renfrew, Mr. Sanders.”’ 

“ And why?” 

“ Because I notice you frown and shudder when- 
ever you mention his name.” 

‘“‘T hate him, Mr. Clyde.” exclaimed the old man, 
his small features distorted with an expression of 
utter detestation. “Ionce thought it impossible 
for me ever to hate any man; but—however, this 
does not concern you.” 

“Pray goon: Ichance to know that my friend, 
Childeric Storme, has as little love for Mark Ren- 
frew as you have; but here comes our supper, Mr. 
Sanders. I hope you will join us ?” 

As Clyde spoke the old tapster entered, followed 
by . maid-servant, each bearing a tray loaded with 

snes. 

“Place the dishes on this table,” said Clyde, 
“and bring more light, my man—what is your 
name ?”’ 

“Daniel Putnutter, sir, butler and head-waiter, 
sir, of the ‘ Pipeand Pitcher,’ sir, for twenty years.” 

And the tapster whisked away, followed by the 
maid-servunt. 

“You must sup with us, Mr. Sanders. An old 
friend of my friend Storme must not drift away 
supperless.”” 

David yielded readily, and little Orie being 
— Clyde began immediately to play the part 
of hos 

The tapster soon returned with cardles, and 
placed them on the table. But as he did so the 
ever-vigilant boy noticed that he flashed a very 
sharp examination over his father’s face and form. 

The boy coughed short and suddenly, and Clyde 
fixed his powerful eyes keenly on the face of the 
tapster, for in that peculiar cough of his son he had 
recognised a signal of alarm. 

(To be continued.) 





LADY BARBARA. 
—_——»——_ 
CHAPTER xXxI 

On the morning subsequent to Wamer’s return 
to Saltair, and after another conversation with his 
kinsman which insidiously aroused all his jealousy 
and bitterness of feeling, Lord Champney sent a 
message to the Lady Barbara, requesting her presence 
in his chamber. 

A little later, Wamer, having withdrawn, that the 
husband and wife might be alone, her ladyship 
obeyed the summons. 

Lord Champney was fully attired for the occasion, 
and was sitting in his easy-chair, but his face was 
still ghastly in its pallor, and he looked like one 
who has just passed through a terrible illness. His 
countenance was grave even to steruness. 

_As his wife came in, the gloom in his eyes suddenly 
lifted—as a heavy cloud parts to let through a rift of 
light—andhe caught his breath sharply, as with 
sudden pain. 

It seemed as if the Lady Barbara had never looked 
more beautiful. Despite all his rage at any sus- 
vow of her, she looked to her husband like an 
angel. 

She was in her usual morning attire, wearing a 
floating robe of white—a pretty combination of 
tucks, ruffles and lace—with blue ribbons knotted 
at her throat, and with her hair falling in a cascade 
of golden curls from her chignon. Her every move- 
ment was, as usual, instinct with grace ; her bearing 
was regal, and she hada haughty, high-bred air 
that might have Lecome an empress, but her great 
charm lay in her glorious countenance. It was pale, 
and the colour came and went with her thoughts, 
but it was grandly sweet in its imperious loveliness, 
aud there was soft, tremulous light in her eyes, as 
of a delicious expectancy. It wasas if she had 
come to this meeting with the hope of a complete re- 
conciliation with her husband. 

She approached Lord Champney slowly—it almost 
seemed with the timid shyness of a young girl— 
and held out her hand. 

His lordship arose, advanced a few steps towards 
her, and clasped her hand, a sudden spasm of jealous 
and paneer love convulsing his soul. 

, +0u are looking very ill, Sidney,” said her lady- 
ship, with an involuntary expression of ‘concern. 

Yon eaould be in bed ——” 





“Tama little weak, yet,” returned Lord Champ” 
ney, deprecatingly. ‘“ Such an experience as I have 
been through is not favourable to the possession of 
strength. I am restless, and want a change. I am 
tired of Saltair.” 

The Lady Barbara turned yet paler. 

“ Saltair is dull,” she said, turning away her face 
“ You must find it intolerable after so long a resi- 
dence at a gay foreign court.” 

“Tt is not that,” cried the ex-ambassador, hastily. 
“TI do not want gaiety—only peace. I am devoured 
by unrest. It preys on my heart like a vulture. And 
yet I suppose the peace and rest I long for will be 
found only in the grave.” 

The Lady Barbara’s hand, still resting in his, trem- 
bled like an imprisoned bird. He released it, with a 
sudden consciousness that she was still standing. 

“ Sit down, Barbara,” he said, in an altered voice. 
“You seem tired!” 

He made a movement to push his own chair 
towards her. She declined the civility, and retreated 
to a seat at a little distance. Lord Champney sat 
down again. 

‘“‘ Barbara,” he said, wearily, leaning his pale cheek 
on his hand, “I did not ask you here this morning to 
reproach you for your faults, or to rave at you for 
your duplicity. It seems to me that Iam done for 
ever with reproaches and ravings. The iron has en- 
tered my soul at last. But 1 have asked you here 
that we may have a calm and reasonable talk toge- 
ther. Shall we talk to each other in all calmuess, and 
even with kindness ?” 

His weary manner, the heart-hungry look in his 
eyes, the utter dreariness of desolation in his face, 
smote the heart of his proud and wronged wife with 
a terrible force. 

“ Say what you will, Sidney,” she said, her voice 
quivering in spite of her efforts to controlit, “I 
will listen. Am I on trial again?” 

“On trial? No. I am not your judge, Barbara,” 
and a keen gust of mental pain swept over his face. 
“My heart seems dead within me at this moment. 
My passions seem to haye worn themselves out at 
last. They have been'stormy enough, and yet per- 
haps this lull is but the effect of physical weakness. 
I may be as bitter and jealous and ill-tempered as 
ever tomorrow. Al! We made a terrible mistake, 
Barbara !” 

“A mistake, Sidney ?” 

** Yes—our marriage, you know. You andI ought 
never to have come together. You were too proud— 
I too jealous and exacting. Yet Heaven knows I 
loved you, Barbara, better than I loved my own soul!” 

The wife drew her chair nearer. 

“And I love you still!” continued the husband 
tremulously. ‘I love you with a wild, mad love— 
mad because it is so hopeless and so undeserved I 
have poured out my heart and soul at your feet, and 
you rejected the offering as worthless. Perhaps it 
is,” and he smiled bitterly, “ but it was the outpourirg 
of a rich, glowing, and passionate nature, which now,” 
he added mournfully, *‘seems to be dead under the 
ashes of a great desolation and woe !” 

The wife was silent, but the bitter anguish in his 
voice thrilled her with an answering pain. 

“T bad that in me,” continued Lord Champney, 
“of which kindly, generous, happy men are made. 
Yet my life is a wreck, And you are the false beacon 
that has wrecked me!” 

“Say, rather, that your own passions have been 
your ruin,” said the Lady Barbara, flushing. ‘I 
have been a true and honest wife to you, Sidney, 
and our unhappiness is all your own fault!” 

Lord Champney covered his face with his hands. 
After a little, he looked up, and said, with a strange 
quietness : 

“ T did not mean that this interview should be one 
of anger and recrimination. I simply wished to say 
that we made a mistake in marrying each other, and 
we must bear our trouble as best we cau. I do not 
like Saltair, and I am going away !” 

“ Back to Germany?’ asked the wife, in a whis- 

r. 
a No—to my own home, at Champney Mere—to 
the old house to which I took you when we were 
just married. I have been there but seldom since 
we parted. I may spend the rest of my days there. 
Will you go with me, Barbara ?” 

The wife started. 

“TI go to Champney Mere?” ske exclaimed, in 
surprise, 

“Simply to delude people into a conviction of our 
happiness,” replied Lord Champney, bitterly. “Sim- 
ply to cover with a decorous outside our unsatisfied 
hearts! I want you to go in order that the real 
state of our affairs may not be guessed at. I want 
you to go because I cannot be happy away from you. 
I want you to go because I must keep my family 
name unstained, and people already are talking of 
Effingham’s devotion to you, For your sake and for 
mine, I ask you to go with me!” 





The Lady Barbara reflected. Tere was a way of 
escape from Effingham’s persecutions, and she longed 
to embrace it. And perhaps, she thought, when they 
were back at Champney Mere, where the happiest 
days of their life had been spent, she might win her 
husband back to his carly faith in her. 

“T will go,” she answered. 

Lord Champney’s face brightened. A sudden glow 
kindled on his cheeks. 

“Thank you,” he said, simply. ‘Can you gosoon 
—this week ?” 

“As well now as any time. Ada can goto town 
to her aunt Eastway’s, as she has thought of doing. 
The wedding is to be here in September. You will 
come back for that?” 

“Yes. Will it be hard for you to go with me, 
Barbara ? You can have your separate rooms at the 
Mere, as you have them here. I shall never intrude 
upon you more thanI do here. You shall be mistress 
of the place, and I will try to make you ~ontented. 
If you only knew how I love you,” he added, with 
a passionate yearning. “I would die to make you 
happy! False and cruel and treacherous as you have 
been, Barbara, I love you—I love you! Oh, Barbara, 
my wife!” 

His voice broke down in a sob. 

The Lady Barbara’s figure swayed a moment like 
a young tree in a storm; thon, with a sudden and 
inarticulate cry, she sprang up and ran to her hus- 
band’s chair, and knelt at his side, bowing her head 
on his knee. 

“Barbara!” cried his lordship, amazed and alarmed 
at a display of emotion greater than he had deemed 
her capable of feeling. ‘Barbara, you frighten 
me !” 

The Lady Barbara tried to speak, but burst into a 
fit of passionate sobs. 

Lord Champney’s face grew whiter, and he began 
to tremble. 

He imagined that his wife wished to confess to him 
that she loved another. 

“ What is it, Barbara?” he whispered. “ You wish 
to—to confess—You wish to tell me that my sus- 
picions are all based on truth? That you love Efiug- 
ham ?” 

The Lady Barbara lifted her head with her old 
pride. Her face was wet with her tears. Through 
her grief and anguish flashed a ray of scorn. 

“Do not say such a thing to me again, Sidney,” 
she exclaimed. “ Must I protest my innocence again ? 
Listen to me, my husband. Since the day I married 
you, my heart bas never once swerved from you. 
You have been cruelly jealous of me—you have 
abandoned me for years, condemning me to a life of 
isolation and loneliness—but never once have [ 
ceased to think kindly of you. Irespected your 
virtues, I pitied your faults and follies. Letus be 
sensible. I am willing to overlook the past, and to 
start anew. Let us begin a new life together.” 

She looked up at him imploriugly, her soul in her 
eyes. 

"The cup of happiness was within Lord Champney’s 
grasp. 

He put out his hand and deliberately pushed it 
from him. 

“Do you come back to me repentant and hum- 
bled?” he asked. “ Will you deal with me in all 
honesty and fairness, ceasing to deny that which is 
proven, but turning from your disgraceful lover with 
a return of your former virtuous impulses? Will 
you make to mea complete confession of the worst, 
and lay bare your soul tome? If you will do these 
things, then, and only then, can we talk of begin- 
ning a new life together. I must know all, Barbara, 
before I can think of again trusting you.” 

The proud, high-souled woman, so noble, so 
haughty, so sternly virtuous, so lofty and rigid in 
her notions of propriety, listened to these stinging 
words in utter amazement, 

That her husband could doubt her now, despite 
any proofs, seemed to her almost to pass belief. 

Her eyes widened; her nostrils dilated ; her lips 
quivered ina great and just anger. 

She arose to her feet, all the fire and glow dying 
out, leaving her as if turned to stone. 

“You have rejected my overtures,” she said, with 
a passionate haughtiness. “I shall never make any 
more. You were right. Allis over between us. [ 
will go with you to the Mere, but you need never 
ask me to forgive or forget your cruelty. They are 
past all forgiveness.” 

“Ido not comprehend you, Barbara. Were you 
intending just now, when you knelt by me, to pass 
yourself off on me as a wronged and innocent 
woman ?” 

His lordship’s voice was full of a bitter sternness 
and sarcasm. 

The Lady Barbara's face grew white with a sud- 
den scorn. 

“ How dare you insult me in this way?” she de- 
manded, 
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“T dare say anything, madam. You forget, or 
possibly you did not know, that I have had the 
pleasure of examining the contents of Colonel Ef- 
fingham’s private desk? He has carefully preserved 
all your letters and gifts.” 

“Tt is false. I have never sent him either.” 

His lordship smiled cruelly. 

“Perhaps you will also deny that you sent him 
a warning of my intention of punishing him? I 
saw your note sent to him by the gardener’s boy, 
the other day; so denial is useless.” 

“T shall deny nothing,” said the Lady Barbara, 
with a curling lip, and great, wild, anguished eyes. 
“You have condemned me without a hearing; but 
when a judge is prejudiced, I don’t know that a hear- 
ing amounts to anything. But mark me, Sidney, the 
hour will come when you will know me‘as I am—an 
innocent, stainless, honourable woman. And in that 
hour, even if you kneel at my feet, I will repulse 
you as you have repulsed me. I have knelt to you, 
and you have sneered at and taunted me with crimes 
I could never commit. You have sent me from you 
with revilings. And as you have measured to me, 
so will I measure back'to you.” 

“ You would make a good actress, Barbara,” re- 
marked Lord Champney, with scornful bitterness. 

Her ladyship threw up her arms after an an- 
guished, hopeless fashion, 

“It is allover!"she exclaimed. ‘I waid rightly, 
when you came here—there is a grave between us! 
Until my lost little child—my dead baby that I have 
mourned and wept for—is brought back to me, I 
shall know no peace. And as I shall not meet her 
in this world, there is no happiness for me here. I 
have only that little angel in heaven to look to; 
but, by the pain here,” and she:pat her hand to her 
heart, “I think we shall not be parted much longer. 
You would not give her back to me in this world, 
Sidney, but I think she will know me upthere. You 
cannot separate us there.” 

The wild anguish in her look and ia her tones 
banished Lord Champney’s mocking expression. 

He began to comprehend that she was not acting 
—that she was only too terribly in earnest. 

“Barbara,” he said, more gently, ‘I “i 

She put up her hands again with a wild ges- 
ture, 

“Don’t!” she said, hollowly. “I can bear no 
more. It is all over between us. I miay be able to 
forgive you in the other world, when you can come 
to me with our child’s hand in yours,‘and with her 
sweet face to plead for you, but not till then.” 

She tottered towards the door. 

At the same moment a knock was heard, and the 
butler entered, bearing a bouquet and a letter. 

“My lady,” he said, presenting them to her, 
“Colonel Effingham is below, and asks for a few 
miuutes’ interview. The flowers aud the note are 
from him.” 

The Lady Barbara composed herself by a power- 

ful effort. 
“You may return the flowers and the note to him, 
ugg,” she said, coldly. “Tell him I have no use 
for either. Also tell him that I decline now and al- 
ways to see him!” 

The butler bowed and retired, 

The Lady Barbara, without another word to her 
husband, swept from the room, 

Lord Champney looked after her in astonishment. 

“Was that acting?” he thought. “ Has she cast 
him off? Or is she trying to hoodwink me ?” 

He went to the window and sat down by it, 
screened by the drapery. 

A few minutes later he saw Effingham ride down 
the avenue. 

About midway the colonel encountered Felix 
Wamer, as the latter was slowly sauntering back to 
the house. 

Effingham raised his hat to Wamer, but Felix 
coolly and most decidedly cut him, declining to 
acknowledge the salutation. 

How could the deluded nobleman, peeping from 
behind the screen of his curtains, imagine that this 
scene had been arranged between the two villains 
for his benefit, and that they were both conscious 
that he was now looking at them ? 

How could he guess that they were in league with 
each other, and playing into each other's hands? 

His heart warmed to his relative. 

“Felix is a true friend,” he muttered, gloomily— 
“the only friend I have in the world. Thank 
Ileaven! L have his honest heart to rely on. If he 
failed me, | should lose all!” 

Felix sauntered on to the house. 

Colonel Effingham turnedin his saddle, and looked 
after Wamer with a gaze of pretended malignancy. 

“ IIe hates the noble fellow,” thought Champney. 

The next moment Effingham raised his eyes to the 
Lady Barbara’s windows, 

As by magic, bis brow cleared, and he smiled and 
waved lis land, as if in response to some sigaal. 


‘ 





“She was acting, then,” muttered Lord Champney, 
scowling. ‘She sent down that message to deceive 
me, and now she is explaining, or making it up with 
Effingham. And I almost believed her!” 

He watched Effingham’s movements as if. fasei- 
nated. He saw him ‘pause, :as if watching intently 
some one at her ladyship’s windows, ride back a‘few 
yards towards the house, appear to listen, bow, 
smile, wave his hands, and then, wheeling,'ride off 
ata gallop. 

His lordship grated his teeth. 

“T am not well enough for that meeting yet,” he 
thought ; “ but it shall come; sooner or later—sooner, 
if he forces it on me—later, if Ivcan put it off till I 
get stronger. I am in no condition to fight now, with 
my body a mass of bruises. But one thing is certain 
—one of the lovers of Barbara Champney has to die 
soon !” 

He scowled blackly. 

He was looking a very Nemesis in appearance a 
little time after, when Felix Wamer strode into the 
chamber. 

A sly gleam shot into Wamer’s eyes as he marked 
his lordship’s position at the window. 

“ You have not been sitting there long, my lord ?”’ 
he iuquired, with an assumed start. 

His lordship nodded. 

“ You saw him—Effingham—then ?” 

“Yes. He had the insolence tosend flowers and a 
letter up to Lady Barbara in this room. She refused 
them both !” 

Wamer smiled pityingly. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ I saw the colonel tear up letters, 
flowers, and all, He seemed not to know what to 
make of it.” 

“No wonder,” returned Lord Champney, bitterly. 
“By the way, Felix, did you see Barbara at her win- 
dow as you came in?” 

Wamer assumed an expression of deep compas- 
sion. 

‘* Don’t ask me,” ho said. 

“ You saw her, then, make motions to that villain?” 
cried his lordship, excitedly. 

‘‘ Sidney, don’t compel me to. speak. I don't think 
the Lady Barbara guilty of anything more than im- 
prudence, She is a very beautiful woman, and her 
head is turned by Effingham’s devotion and flattery. 
There is no question but that the man loves her 
sincerely. And if she loves him, remember that you 
have been away from her for years, thus leaving her 
free to his advances.” 

Lord Champney winced. 

* You believe in the worst, then ?” he asked. 

“ Did I say so?”? demanded Wamer, affecting sur- 
prise. “No, Sidney, Ido not think her guilty of 
more than imprudence, and yet I don’t know what to 
make of your discoveries in Effingham's room over 
at Oromer. They are not compatible with perfect 
innocence on her part, Please‘don’t question me fur- 
ther about my opinions. I-want to think’the best of 
Barbara. I am sure, Sidney, if I could purchase your 
happiness by the sacrifice of my own, I would do so 

zladly.” 
en I am sure you would, Felix,” said Lord Champ- 
ney, with emotion. 

The two clasped hands. 

“If my life is a wreck,” 


continned his lordship, 
after a pause, as Wamer walked away, apparently 


overcome, “ yours need not be. You must marry, 
and at once. Did you see Miss Chessom during your 
last trip?” 

“Yes, and I love her more than ever. “We had a 
little lovers’ quarrel, Sidney, and I'am longing to go 
back to her and make it wp. Poor little girl. Her 
father is dead since I came up here first!” 

“Go to her, Felix. You need not stay on my ac- 
count. I will meet Effingham when [I am well 
enough. And to-morrow, or next day, Barbara and 
I will go to the Mere, If Effingham follows us there, 
he will do so at his peril. Go to-day, Felix.” 

At this moment the butler entered with an en- 
velope. 

“ A telegram for Mr. Wamer,” he said. 

Wamer seized it and tore it open. 

It was brief, and said simply : 

“Allright. At Black Oottage.’ 

To this message was appended the name of Jack 
Narr, 

Wamer’s face glowed luridly. 

* No answer,” he said, smiling. 

The butler withdrew. 

“It’s from Dora, Sidney,” explained Wamer, turn- 
ing to his relative. ‘Poor little leving creature! 
She feels so grieved about our quarrel, that she begs 
me to come back to her. You are sure you can spare 
me to-day ?” 

“ Quite-sure, I should like to see this little girl 
of yours, Felix, You must hasten your marriage. 
You must join us at the Mere on Saturday ?” 

Wamer assented, and soon after made his adieux 
aud departed, 





’ 

Half-an-hour later, his brain busy with plottings 
he was on his way to Norwich. 

Lord Champney was thus left to his desolation, 
The Lady Barbara, so cruelly repulsed and so fa- 
tally wounded, was nota woman to @pproach him 
again with overtures of reconciliation, and he was in 
a mood too hard and bitter to :treat, her civilly if she 


came. 
Her ladyship was tight. ‘There was ia ‘frightful 
gulf between them. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ir was the third day of Dora’s sojourn at'the Black 
Cottage. 

The hour was about sunset. 

The young girl was sitting ‘by the window in her 
upper chamber, deeply thinking. ‘The, sash was 
pushed up, and the summer breeze stole in, and a 
few rays of sunlight filtered in between the inter- 
stices of the thickly leaved tree that guarded her 
window likea sentinel, and dropped like diamond 
rays upon her dusky, clustering rings of hair, 

The door was locked from without—Mrs, Narr 
having the key in-her pocket. Upon the front door- 
steps, nearly under the window, Jack Narr sat 
smoking, and sending up an occasional iglance at 
Dora’s window. 

Thus doubly guarded, she was yet ‘thinking of 
escape. 

Since entering the room, on being brought from 
London, she had not been permitted to leave it. Her 
meals had been brought to her, and she had been 
allowed to sit atiher open window—the trees effec- 
tually screening her from all view of or from the 
street; but she had-had no exercise, no employment 
for her fingers, nothing ‘to read, nothing to do but to 
think, And thinking had now become a dreary em- 
ployment. 

She had been visited frequently by the Narrs, but, 
in spite of her honest efforts to like them, she had 
grown to regard them with loathing. 

Mrs. Narr had developed into a shrew and a ter- 
magant, and Jack Narr had been intoxicated most of 
the time since their arrival, and had shown himself 
vulgar, pompous, noisy and boastful, had bestowed 
upon her mysterious winks and nods, and had de- 
clared that she “ was the light of his eyes and a for- 
tune to his pocket.” 

Dora’s suspicions that they were not her parents 
had become a positive conviction, although they had 
said nothing on the’ subject to her. She felt that, 
although Mrs. Narr disliked her, Jack was rather 
kindly disposed to her, and that both looked upon her 
as a speculation and-a prize, by which they hoped 
to gain what to them would be a fortune. 

She supposed that they intended to obtain this 
money from Felix Wamer, who had now become to 
her an object of utter aversion and detestation. 

All of these things had been turned over in her 
mind again and again, until she had grown tired, and 
now she sighed hopelessly, thinking how strangely 
her life had darkened during the last few weeks. 

“TI suppose,” she said to herself, her dusk eyes 
glooming, and her lip quivering, “that Noel has 
either failed to find me, or has gone back to Weir 
Hall. He may think, as the Narrs are—or claim to 
be—my parents, he can do nothing, and that I must 
remain in their custody till I am of age. But perhaps 
he is still searching for me in London, “He would 
never think of running down to Chiswick, and there 
is nothing to give him aclue to my whereabouts! 
Oh, if I had only been wise on that fatal morning 
when I chose between my two lovers. | threw away 
the real for the false. I thought I loved Wamet 
when I did not. And although I am not sure that I 
love Noel now, it would not be hard, I think, to love 
one so brave and true and honest Iam not the 
first girl who has thrown away the noble, plain, 
country gentleman for the fine, false, town lover.” 

Again she sighed, and again her lip quivered 
piteously. 

After a little she leaned out of ‘the window, aud 
called softly: 

“Mr. Narr!” 

Jeck Narr took his pipe ont of his-mouth, and, 
bending forward, looked up, saying : ~ 

“Well, what is it, Miss Dora? Have youcome to 
your senses ?” 

“Tam so tired,” said Dora, pitifully. “I bave 
never been so long in one room at a time in my life. 
Just think how hard it is'to shut me up in this way, 
I who was brought .up'in the country, as free as the 
birds, and who love the sunshine aud the fresh air 43 
I love my life. Let me walk in the garden just one 
half-hour !” 

Narr knocked the ashes off his pipe against the 
door-stone, in a thoughtful manner, and then said, 
pointing the pipe over his shoulder significantly: 

“She won’t let you, Miss Dora. ‘There's no us? 
asking her; still you can try it, if you want to’ 
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“Won't you ask ‘her?” pleaded the young girl. 
“She'd refuse me at once.’’ 

Narr reflected a few moments. 

Then he looked up, ‘winking ‘mysteriously, and 
whispered shrilly: 

“T say, Miss Dora, is a’‘watk in the garden worth 
ten pounds to you? The old woman’s mad because 
I had a drink or so’ lately; and took all my money 
ast night when I was asleep.” 

Dora comprehended his ‘drift. 

“I'll give you ten pounds, if you'll let'me outa 
dittle while,” she answered. 

She took her pocket“book from ‘her bosom, and 
produced a ten-pound note, which she fluttered out 
of the window, retaining her hold on it. 

Narr was al] eagerness in an instant. His round 
red face grew yet redder, and he sprang up and 
came under the window, his eyes sparkling. 

“Money first, Miss Dora,” he whispered. “Then 
I’ll ask the old woman.” 

Dora dropped ‘the bank-note. It fluttered within 
Narr’s grasp, end ‘he put it in his-pocket. 

Dora restored her pocket-book to its hiding-place, 
and waited, 

Narr weut back to ‘the’door-stone, sat down, and 
tock up his pipe. 

After a minute or two, ‘he called his wife. 

Mrs. Narr speedily made her appearance from an 
inner room. 

“Well, what is it?” she demanded, “Girl all 
wight?” 

“ Not by a good sight,” replied Jack, with an up- 
ward glance. “I jest happened to look at her, and 
‘I declare for't she’s getting as pale and peaked as a 
last year’s ghost. I tell you, Mr. Wamer won't be 

0 took with her, if she’s sothin ‘and gashly when he 
comes,” 


Mrs. Narr looked up at the wiudow, and met Dora's 


gaze. 

“She don’t look quite well,” she admitted. “But 
what ean I do?” 

“ Trot her around the garden half-an-hour.” 

Mrs. Narr looked perturbed. 

“ How can 1?” she asked, in'an undertone. ‘She 
might call out for help, or Sir Graham ‘Gallagher 
might see her——” 

“Sir Graham Gallagher's in better business than 
a-setting a-top of stone-walls-a-looking for gals as 
he don’t know exists,” remarked Jack Narr more 
forcibly than grammatically.» “Most likely Sir 
‘Graham Gallagher’s:away from‘bome. If he sin’t, 
he’s setting in his lib’ry, a-swigging wine, as I 
should do in his place. And ff -he saw the gal, it’s 
easy to tell him she’s your darter. You don’t seem 
ap to business. Take the gal by the arm, and trot 
her around; and when she get’s tired, march her 
upto her room. There’s:my advice.” 

Mrs. Narr pondered on it, looked up again at the 
pale, eager face, and said: 

“You’re right Jack, for onee. She shall have 
the fresh air.” 

She- entered \the cottage, mounted the ‘stairs, and 
uulocked Dora’s door, entering the room. 

“Come, put on your hat,” she said. “‘I am going 
¢o take you around the garden.” 

Dora hastily obeyed, and Mrs. ‘Narr-marched her 
down stairs and out of doors, keeping tight hold 
upon her arm all the time. 

The garden was in a sadly neglected condition, 
and the grass-grown walks led through tangles of 
shrubbery, all matted and grown together ; but after 
her long imprisonment, the fresh air, the glorious 
sunlight, and the sweet odours of the flowers from 
the adjoining garden, were inexpressibly delightful 
to Dora. 

For half-an-hour she sauntered. about, guarded by 
Mrs. Narr, and during that time she saw no one 
save the Narrs, and heard no one besides them, 
except a gardener pruning his peach-trees on the 
opposite side of the partition wall, and singing as 
he worked. 

At last, as the man mounted a ladder, and his head 
began to appear above the wall, Mrs. Narr hurried 
Dora up to her room, and locked her in. 

At about six o’clock the girl’s supper was brought 
up, and she was left alone tor the night. 

The Narrs secured all the doors, and retired to the 
basement kitchen, a quarter of the house that suited 
them best, and’ here Narr smoked, while his wife 
talked of the best plan by which they could secure 
possession of the money on Dora’s,person. 

“I don’t know but the best way would be to go in 
and take it from her when she’s asleep,” the woman 
muttered, “She’s no business to keep that money 
from us, and I mean to have it! J’ll think the 
meee over, and get the money with the least trou- 


Meanwhile Dora continued to sit at her open win- 
“ow, and the day jaded, and the long summer twi- 
light brooded softly over the scene, filling the garden 
with a hundred shadows, 





was beginning to thifk of drowning all her sorrows 
in sleep, when she neard a sound that thrilled her 
pulsee and stirred her heart to wilder beatings. 

It was a sound as of some one scaliug the stone 
wall fronting the lonely street. 

‘Some one is there,” thought the girl, al] at once 
eager and impassioned. “ Who can it be? Not a 
friend? Not Noel?” 

She crouched in the shadows watching and listen- | 


ng. . 
And then she saw a head 4 above ‘the top of] 
the wall, and the head was followed by the figuue/ 
of a man. 

She strained her gaze but could not discern the 
features of the strange intruder. 

The man lingered on the top of the wallamoment, 
appearing to listen, and then hecautious descended 
by aid of the vines to the ground. 

Then he halted in the garden, @lage.ia the shadow | 
of the high -wall. 

Dora's heart seemed in her throat, 

“Tt can’t be Wamer,” she th t, trembling. 
“The man cannot bea burglar. If hewvere a friend 
to the Narrs he would ring at the gate. je has come 
to see me.” ) 


The man silently quittedthe shadow 4f the wall, 


The twilight was Jeet aro into night, and Dora 


i 


and came nearer, the ition @f ‘the house. 
Dora had no and j 1 none was” 
visible in the; - Dhe d, seemed | 
silent and deserted. a : 
The intruder suddenly aaatiked the . window, | 
and stole closer andwlaser, daahting iu of 
the tree before it. 4 
For the first time Dexa «aw dim 4 ‘ 
With difficulty. she weptmained ‘the af joy 


that arose to her lips. 

The intruder was young Mir. Weir! : 

Dora leaned out of thewindow, calling softly and! 
impulsively : : A; 

“Noel! Ob, Noel!” 

“Dora!” exclaimed a quick, glad voice. “Ihawe 
found you, then? Heaven jbe praised !’’ 

“ How was it possible fer you to trage me here, . 
Noel ?” cried Dora, thrilling with her great joy. “I 
feared you had gone home! I feared you had left 
me tothese people, not daring to contest their claim 
on me. Oh,I have been so lonely, so miserable, 
Noel!” 

“ My poor Dora!” said he, tenderly and pityingly. ; 
“And you thought I could desert you? I have 
searched for you everywhere, and only yesterday 
thought it possible that the a might have taken 
you out of town. I went to all the railway stations, 
and at the Waterloo got trace of you, by great good 
fortune. And here I am, Dora?” 

“TI might have known you would not desert me, 
Noel. It is wonderful how you found me. Iam so 
glad!” 

“And soamI! Where are the Narrs?” 

“Tn the back basement ?” 

“Good. Ihave ‘no keys, but it will go hard if I 
do not find some way to rescue you. First of all, 
however, I must get nearer to you.” 

“Bat how ?” questioned Dora, anxiously. 

The young man cast a quick glance around him. 
The tree, one great branch of which stretehed like 
an/arm before Dora’s window, caught bis gaze. He 
scanned it, measured distances with his eyes, and 
then moved towards it.” 

“T am coming up to you, Dora,” he said, ‘ Keep 
watch for us both!” 

He commenced to climb the tree, soon gaining a 
foothold among the thick branches. 

In a few minutes more he was upon the branch 
by her window, and so close to her that Dora could 
see the lustre of his eyes, and hear his quick 
breathing. 

She held out her hand to him. 

He took it and pressed it to his lips. 

“ How pale you are!” hesaid, anxiously, “ The 
Narrs have not ill-treated you, Dora ?” 

“Not particularly, but I bave been kept shut up 
here till this afternoon. The dvor'is locked now. 
They do not fear that I can escape; and indeed it 
would be a difficult undertaking for me alone!” 

“* Has—has Wamer been here yet?” questioned Mr. 
Weir. 

“No; but he is coming, I judge, from what Mrs. 
Narrsays. Sheexpected him last night,and has been 
looking for him all day. It-was at his suggestion 
this house was taken.” 

Noel's face darkened. His broad brows contracted, 
and he compressed his lips firmly. 

* And you.are in the power of such wretches as 
these?” ‘he cried, indignantly. “Dora, you must 
leaye this pestilential house this very night. You 
will not hesitate to go with me?” 

“ Hesitate!” cried Dora, in surprise. “How 
eould 1? Have you not said you will be my 


= 





brother, Noel? Papatrusted you, and so do L!” 


She put up both her bands to him with a trustful 
look, adding : 

“Take me away from here, Noel. Ii I stay here 
longer, thus threatened, I shall die.” 

“IT will take you,” the young man said promptly, 
and with a quick energy. ‘ Where you will find 
refuge we will decide afterwards. Do you think, 
with my assistance, you can step out on this branch, 


| and soclimb down tothe ground?” 


‘Easily, Noel. Shall I try now ?” 

“Youmay. You may climb the wall by the aid of 
the vines and with my help, and I can easily lower 
you ‘ ‘the ground outside. There, give me your 


“ Let meget my hat first,” said the girl. 

She crogsed the floor and put on her hat and sacque, 
then returning to the window. 

“IT hear no noise in the house,” she said, in a 
whisper. “‘ They are still downstairs. Heaven is 


eipingiss, Noel.” 
he slid her hand in his, and stood up on the win. 
dow-sill, Noel gently supporting her. 
“This way, Dora,” he said, teuderly. “Jean on 
me.” . 
But Dora suddenly trembled in alarm. 
Phe. sound of approaching wheels had caught her 
hearing. 
“* Whatdf it should be Wamer?” she asked, in a 
frightened voice. 
a hour? Impossible. Vet you can wait 
Dora.” 


till t . 
Theamditenlonlonie: a8 louder,and suddenly 


opi f We gate of the Black Cot- 


Mer tss Wamer!” atic Rave, in a panic, as a loud 
Jaa a ae xe tuo late, Nuel. 
: pilooasned heraat eon Jai igeasp, and slipped 


oalslid along the jbyanch,aud enggonced himself 

‘in the Meepest shadows of tthe tree. ; 

Avgound avas heard 4f tbolts being undone, and 
Mre. Narr went out witha lantern, and opened the 
gate to the new-comer. 

‘As Dora had thouglit, the intruder was Felix Wa- 
mer. f 

(To jhe continued.) 
—_—__ 


Tue Lars Sir Davin Brewster.—A statue of 


| the late Sir David Brewster has been inaugurated 


at the University of Edinburgh in presence of a large 
assemblage. The erection of the memorial was 
resolved upon at a meeting held in March, 1868, and 
the work was entrus‘:? to Mr. Brodie, R.S.A. ‘The 
statue, which is of Sicilian marble, and about 7} 
feet in height, has been placed under the central 
arch on the west side of the quadrangle of the col- 
lege. At the inauguration Lord Neaves, in tho 
name of the committee of subscribers, presented 
the statue to the university. The Chancellor (the 
Lord Justice-General) accepted the gift, and re- 
turned thanks for it on behalf of the Senatus 
Academicus. 


A Mopern Greek War Danoz.—A sort of 
pe club, accompanied by rude instruments, drums 

eaten by the ‘hand, and a kind of flute and man- 
dolin, commenced singing, at the top of their voices, 
the plaintive monotonous songs which all who have 
been in the East know and cannot describe, This 
was the overture'to a terpsichorean and dramatic 
entertainment most unique and amusing. The pro- 
gramme opened with a dance of Zebeques, the bar- 
barous race who occupy the country behind Smyrna, 
They are wrapped in a sash from the armpits to the 
hips, with a sort of baggy knee breeches, and bear- 
ing long knives thrust crosswise through their 
sashes. They formed a.circle, and began a move- 
ment which seemed like a dance of men in armour, 
half stage stride and half hop. The music struck 
up an appropriate air, and the dancers joining in the 
song, circled slowly two or three times in the same 
staid and deliberate manner, then drawing their 
knives, brandished them in time, quickening their 
pace, and hurrying round quicker and quicker as 
the song grew more excited, when they finally came 
to a climax of fury, rushing in on each other at the 
centre of the circle as if to cut each other down. 
But the raised knives were arrested by the opposing 
empty hand, and, the paroxysm passed, the song 
died down to its lower tone and moderate time, and 
the dance began a new movement, each dancer 
thrusting his knife into the ground at the centre, 
and then repeated the quickening circles, this time 
rushing, at the climax, on their knives and drawing 
them from the earth, they threw themselves on an 
imaginary enemy outside the circle, and, having 
hypothetically demolished him, returned to their 
gyrations, varying the finale by lifting one of the 
company into the air on their hands, and dropping 
him simultaneously with their voices. This lasted 
half-an-hour. 
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[PRINCE LEOPOLD, LATELY PROPOSED KING FOR SPAIN._ 


PRINCE LEOPOLD OF HOHENZOL- 
LERN-SIGMARINGEN. 


Tue portrait which we give this week is that 
of a remarkable man who has neither said nor done 
anything remarkable—a man who has become 
famous without having achieved anything whatever 
to merit fame, and who will obtain a name in 
history without having performed anything to de- 
serve historical record except to signify his willing- 
ness to accept the offer of athrone—a man who, studi- 
vas and peaceful-minded, and loving, itis said, above 
all things the “ life removed,” has nevertheless become 
the ostensible promoter of one of the most terrible wars 
that has ever ravaged Europe—Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. It must be assumed that 
when Prince Leopold assented tothe proposal made to 
him by General Prim to become King of Spain, he had 
no conception of the fearful issues that werecontingent 
upon his acceptance of the offer, and that he did not 
dream that should he leave the quiet seclusion of his 
life at Diisseldorf to mount the once-glorious Spanish 
throne, the act would be made a pretext for the shed- 
ding of torrents of human blood. It is pretty cer- 
tain, indeed, that the Prussian Prince did not fore- 
cast such a fearful result when he consented 
to become King of Spain; for when the probability of 
war breaking out between Prussia and France should 
he do so became imminent, he promptly withdrew 
his assent, and retired before the terrible menace. The 
Prince's retirement, however, has been ineffective to 
stop the outbreak of hostilities between Prussia and 
Franco, those two powerful nations being now 
plunged into all the horrors and miseries of war—a 
war, for which neither party has been able to 
assign a better reason than that this ill-starred 
prince, when asked to become a king, said “ Yes,” in 
obedience to the understood behests of the King of 
Prussia, when, it is alleged, he ought to have said 





“No” in deference to the known desire of the Era- 
peror Napoleon. 

The founder of the line of Hohenzollern may be 
said to have been acertain Count Thassillo, who more 
than a thousand years ago—to be precise, in the year 
800, A.D.—made himself rather powerful as a warlike 
German baron, at the expense of his neighbours; and 
to render himself secure, built a strong castle, called 
Zollre, which afterwards became Zollern, and finally 
Hohenzollern. Numerous generations of counts suc- 
ceeded each other for centuries, living in the old 
feudal style, and gradually adding to their power. 
At the end of the thirteenth century the descendants 
of Count Thassillo separated into two distinct fami- 
lies or branches, which subsequently became known 
by the namesof Brandenbourg and Hohenzollern. The 
present King of Prussia is descended from the former 
of these branches. The two lines held but little in- 
tercourse with each other ; but a treaty was entered 
into between them, which stipulated that should the 
male representatives of the Brandenbourg branch ever 
became extinct, the Hohenzollerns should succeed to 
their wealth and titles. The younger or Hohen- 
zollern branch was again subdivided, in 1576, into 
two lines, namely Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen. Prince Leopold, the lately 
proposed king for Spain, belongs to the latter of the 
lines. Heisthe eldest son of Prince Anton, the present 
chief of the Sigmaringen line, and is 35 years of age. 
In 1861 he married the second sister of the King of Por- 
tugal, by whom he has three sous. He is an honorary 
colonel in the Foot Guards of the King of Prussia, 
but is reported not to be much inclined to the mili- 
tary career,and hasindeed astrong predilection for a 
secluded life of religious observances, to which he 
has chiefly devoted himself, at his father’s castle of 
Dusseldorf. He belongs to the Catholic faith, like all 
the Sigmariugens. 

The Prince, though descended from the same an- 
cestors as the King of Prussia, is, strangely enough, 





more nearly related to the Emperor Napoleon than 
to King William; as his grandmother ou the pater. 
nal side was Marie Antoinette Murat, and on the ma- 
ternal side the Duchess Stephanie of Baden, né, 
Beauharnais, the adopted daughter of Napoleon J. 
The Princess Murat formed the connecting link be- 
tween the Bonaparte and Hohenzollern families, 
After the 18th Brumaire, the First Consul, in order 
to recompense Murat for his services, bestowed on 
him the hand of his sister, Caroline Bonaparte, 
Murat at the time being a father and a widower, 
When a lieutenant of chasseurs & cheval, he had 
married, and a daughter had been born to him in 
January, 1793. Itis from this daughter, Marie An- 
toinette Bonaparte, who was born seven years before 
her father’s alliance with the Bonapartes, that Prince 
Leopold is descended. Murat hardly ever noticed 
this child, who in 1808, when only 15 years old, 
married the son of the Prince of Hohenzollern, who, 
taken prisoner at Ulm, became her father’s friend, 
In the letter which Murat wrote to his wife shortly 
before he was shot, he spoke most affectionately of 
all his children, with the exception of Marie Antoi- 
nette, whose name he did not even mention. The re- 
lationship of Prince Leopold to the Bonaparte 
family is thus only a ‘distant kind of kinship, but 
it is clear and comparatively modern; while to 
trace his family relationship to the King of Prussia 
it is necessary to go back several centuries. 

With regard to his candidature for the Spanish, 
throne, Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
gave the following reply to an address recently pre- 
sented to him by a society in Dusseldorf : 

“T felt no difficulty in renouncing the crown of 
Spain on considering the danger of so great a carnage. 
I rejected it willingly to preserve peace for our 
common country, and I should not be worthy to 
bear the name of Hohenzollern had I acted other- 
wise, Our business is now to take up arms as 
men, and to enter into the struggle with courage 
and fortitude for the honour and security of Ge» 
many. Iam happy to meet everywhere with that 
national enthusiasm which is alone sufficient to efface 
any disunion between the peoples of Germany. Our 
heroic king will lead us to victory.” 

If report speaks truly, the Spanish Crown has ab 
length found a wearer in the person of Don Fer- 
nandoof Portugal, This latest Sovereign-desiguate 
hashad considerable experience of kingeraft, but rather. 
as a locum tenens than a principal in the office of 
ruler. In 1836 he was united in marriage with Maria 
lI. Until the death of his consort, Don Fernando 
played the part of assistant in the monarchy with 
varying success. In 1851 he was compelled to re- 
sign the commandership of the army, which he had 
assumed. On the death of Maria towards the close 
of 1855, her son Pedro V. succeeded to the throne, 
Don Fernando being King Regent. In 1853 Don 
Pedro assumed the Government, and Don Fernando 
retired into private life, In 1861 King Pedro V. 
died, and Don Fernando again took the Regency for 
the brother of Pedro, Louis Philippe of Oporto. 
Since then the present nominee of Spain has in-- 
dulged in private pursuits. It will be a return to 
hard work governing Spain; and probably the pre- 
sent position of affairs on the Continent has alone 
induced Fernando to change his original determina- 
tion with respect to the oft-proffered crown. 





Tue Coat Duty.—The ninepenny duty on coal 
brought into London (with the addition of between 
11,0001. and 12,0001. for wine duties) produced in the 
year 1869 a net sum of 193,855l., which was paid 
into the Bank of England to the credit of the Trea- 
sury to the account of the Thames Embankment 


and Metropolis Improvement Fund. The City’s 
fourpenny coal duty produced anet snm of 62,684/., 
which was applied in paying interest on loans for 
Cannon Street and Holborn Valley improvements, 
and in meeting bonds falling due. The Londoncoal 
tax took more than a quarter of a million sterling 
out of the pockets of the consumers of coal in the 
year 1869. 

ANTICIPATED DESTRUCTION OF THE CHEESEr 
WEING.—Attention has been drawn more than once: 
to the perilous situation of that remarkable pile of 
rocks, six or seven miles north of the town of Lis-- 
keard, in Cornwall, and known as the- Wringcheese: 
or Cheesewring. Of late years this hill has been so ex- 
tensively quarried for granite that the workmen are 
now within a few paces of the Cheesewring itself. 
When a lease of the ground was first granted, it 
was stipulated that no stone should be removed 
within a certain distance of this well-known land- 
mark, so as to prevent any possibility of its being: 
destroyed. Now, however, the boundaries of the 
quarry have been so extended that powerful blast- 
ing operations are continually being carried om 
within a short distance of it, not without very 
great risk to the whole structure. In fact, it is on 
the eve of being destroyed, unless a vigorous an 
powerful attempt be made to save it. 
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MONTROSE; 
oR, 
THE RED KNIGHT. 
——_._———_- 
CHAPTER VII. 
In this false world we do not always know 
Who are our friends and who our enemies ; 
We all have enemies, aud all need friends. 
Longfellore, 

Towarps the middle of the afternoon of the day 
following the events recorded in the last chapter the 
inmates of Montrose Castle were aroused by the 
tramp of iron-shod hoofs upon the drawbridge, and 
upon looking forth they beheld the Red Knight of 
St. John entering the inner court. He dismounted 
at the entrance of the keep, and the earl went out to 
meet him; and having extended to him a cordial 
welcome he led him into the hall. Robert Douglas 
put forth his hand and received a warm greeting 
from the visitor. The young Scot looked up towards 
the face of the mystic knight; but the blood-red 
visor was closed, and through the intricate bars 
thereof he could only see the gleaming of two bright 
eyes and the reflection of a set of pearl-white teeth. 
The knight saluted the ladies, and then turning to 
the host, he said: 

“Sir Darwin Montrose, my business is with you. 
I would see you privately.” 

The earl led the way to an inner apartment, 
where the twain remained for half-an-hour, or more, 
at the end of which time they returned to the hall, 
and the Red Knight took his leave. The soldiers in 
the ballium watched him as he vaulted to his saddle 
and rode away ; for never had they beheld a stouter 
knight, nor, saving the good earl himself, one of such 
nartial bearing. 

“Sir Darwin,” said Douglas, after the visitor had 
gone, “I must plead guilty to a mighty curiosity; 
and I am bold to ask you a blunt question: Did you 
see that strange man’s face ?” 

_ ‘No, Robert,” replied Montrose. 
his visor in my presence.” 

“But, father,” implored Isabel, “you can tell us 
what his business was.” 

“So, so, my sweet bird,” laughed the earl,— you 
strike at the root of the matter.” 

“Yes ; for I would know something of him. I 
think I love that strange, gallant knight, despite the 
Sanguine hue of his armour.” 


: “Ab !—Isabel!” pronounced Robert, shaking his 
ead 


“ He raised not 
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[SIR JASPER'S WOOING. J 


“ But it is for having saved your life, dear Robert,” 
returned the smiling girl. And then, more gravely, 
s ie added: 

“Can you tell us his business, father?” 

“T will tell you of the most important item,” said 
Montrose, after a little thought; “and you shall 
find that it is important enough. Last night, as he 
was coming down the mountain path from the Black 
Tower, he met a party of horsemen going up, a part 
of whom hid themselves in the adjacent thicket when 
they heard him coming. It was quite dark at the 
time, and he did not notice particularly the character 
of the men, save that they were well armed and well 
mounted. They appeared to be pilgrims, on their 
way to Jerusalem, and said they were seeking shelter 
for the night at the Black Tower. He doubted the 
truth of their story, but he did not deem it prudent 
at that time to call upon them for proof. After he 
had passed them he looked back, and he fancied that 
he saw, revealed against the background of a spot of 
blue sky, the robe of a churchman; but thinking it 
might be only a palmer’s habit, he continued on his 
way. When he reached the town he found the 
people in wild commotion, and upon asking the cause. 
he was informed that Hubert de Balzan had been 
seized and borne away.” 

“ Not the bishop?” cried Douglas, with a start. 

“ Aye—our good bishop; he had been dragged 
away, and novone could tell whither. His servants 
had been found bound and gagged; and thus much 
only could they tell. But the Red Knight now knows 
that he has been taken up to the Black Tower.” 

“ And wherefore can this be?” asked Isabel, in 
alarm. 

“In mercy’s name, what does it mean?” echoed 
the countess, stricken with terror. 

“Tt means,” answered the earl, solemnly, “ that 
the storm, which we have long foreseen, is about to 
berst upon us. Vikern, the Norman, with his re- 
creant knights, has struck hands with Marouf, and 


‘| both are ready to do the bidding of Malek-Adel. And 


even Bohemond of Antioch will not lift his hand to 
avert the blow.” 

“ And is he, too, a traitor ?” demanded Douglas. 

“T dare not accuse him of open alliance with the 
Saracen,” returned the earl ; “ but I am sure he is to 
receive consideration for keeping aloof.” 

“'l’hen he is worse than the avowed traitor!” ex- 
claimed the indignant Scot. ‘But the bishop must 
not be harmed. Let us gather our forces, and batter 
the walls of the accursed tower down about their 
ears!” 





“T wish we could do that, Robert; but it is 
not so easy of accomplishment. The Black Tower is 
a strong place—far stronger than this castle—and. 
there are strong and determined men within its 
walls, If, as I fear, Marouf has been joined by the 
disaffected and traitorous knights of the Cross, his. 
force greatly outnumber ours; and, moreover, he: 
has at command every means of defence which the 
ingenuity of man hath yet devised. No, no; wa. 
must work in some other way. If any means can be 
contrived for the bishop’s liberation, he shall not re- 
main long in durance; but there are others to be 
looked after. We must provision our castle, and pre-- 
pare to receive the people of the town to shelter 
here.” 

“ On the whole,” said Douglas, reluctantly, “I am. 
forced to admit that an attack upon the tower would 
be useless.” 

‘* Worse than useless,” added the earl. “ Unless 
I mistake the character and temper of the Emir 
Marouf, he would put the good bishop to death, 
sooner than give him up to tell his story.” 

“Poor Hubert!” sighed the countess. 

And all joined in her sorrow; for the devoted. 
man had been greatly beloved by them. 

Evening came, and after the vesper meal had been 
eaten, the family once more conversed of the bishop, 
and of the dark cloud that had arisen upon the val- 
ley. They were thus engaged, when they heard a 
blast from the horn at the gate ; and ere long after- 
wards word was received from the porter that a 
party of pilgrims begged shelter for the night. The 
countess would have remonstrated, but the earl would 
not close his gates against such applicants. He fan- 
cied that he had nothing to fear. 

Sir Darwin and Douglas met the new-comers in tha 
hall. They were twelve men, clad in pilgrims’ robes, 
and bearing palm branches in their hands ; they were 
dust-covered, and seemed weary. 

* Noble knight!” spoke one who stood in advance ; 
“we are pilgrims, on our way to the Holy City, and 
we claim your hospitality.” 

“Far be it from me, my brothers,” returned the 
earl, “to refuse shelter to the meanest wayfarer. But 
there have been men in this valley, claiming to be 
pilgrims, who have done wicked deeds.” 

“Sir knight, we have, with anguish of heart, 
heard how that wicked men broke in upon the Bishop 
of Tripoli, and dragged him away; and we have 
been told that these same ruffians had assumed the 
guise of pilgrims. We much fear that they had 
gained knowledge of our coming, and took advantage 
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of the circumstance. Alas! we ourselves have great 
dread of these wicked men.” 

If Montrose had any doubts of these wayfarers he 
did not show it, but directed that his servants should 
prepare them food and drink, and give them comfort- 
able apartments for the night. 

The pilgrims drank freely of the wine which was 
set before them, and did justice to the food; and 
when their meal was concluded they were invited into 
the great hall, where two of their number recited 
verses in honour of knights who had fallen in the 
holy wars. At a respectable hour they signified 
their willingness to retire, and the host ordered that 
they should be provided with suitable beds. 

“ Nay,” said the spokesman. ‘Weare bound by 
an oath not to rest upon a bed until we shall have 
knelt within the sepulcbre of our Lord at Jerusa- 
lem.” 

So they were conducted toa large chamber ina 
rear tower, where they promised to make themselves 
comfortable ; and ere long they reposed as though in 
sleep. 

An hour after midnight one of the pilgrims sarose, 
and moved noiselessly out upon the corridor sand 
listened. This man had appeared old and .deerepit 
on his arrival; but he was vigorous enough now, 
He returned to the chamber, where his companiens 
had arisen, straight and strong. 

A cresset had been left burning, and this they 
took, and examined @ paper which one of themum- 
ber held. And upon this paper, drawn in detail, was 
an exact plan of the castle, with its halls, :its.cham- 
bers, and all its varieus partments. 

“ Here we are,” said the leader, pleeing his finger 
upon one of the ewbdivisions:indicated in ‘the plan— 
“here in the rear.tower. “Here is ‘the hall below 
us—these the stairs leading thereto. ‘Thence iby 
this corridor, to the main tower of the keep; and 
there is the knight’s chamber. We cannot mistake.” 

“Not if St. Julien has drawn the plan correctly,” 
é6uggested another. 

“No fear of that,” replied the leader, “Sir 
Jasper explained it allto me. Be sure he would 
wot lead us astray,” 

And so Jasper St Julien was in the work! 

Sir Darwin Montrose slept soundly; and his wife, 
a}l unconscious of the impending evil, reposed by his 
side. A small lamp, as was the custom, burned upon 
a table at the foot of the high bed, but its rays fell 
not upon the sleepers, as heavy curtains were 
between. 

And as they thus slept the door of their chamber 
was noiselessly opened, and a dark form crept in. 
‘Then another form followed—and another—and an- 
other—creeping to the bedside, and crouching low ; 
and in their hands they carried ropes and bandages. 
The knight moved uneasily in his sleep, and turned. 
Atlength the sleeper breathed heavily again, and 
the leader of the dark interlopers gave a signal like 
the hiss of a serpent, whereupon there started up 
seven stout men—four upon one side of the bed and 
three upon the other ; and the four were upon the 
side where lay the knight. 

The confederates understood well each his part. 
Montrose was turned quickly upon his face, and while 
two men bound a napkin about his mouth, two 
others seized and bound his arms behind him. And 
the strong knight, brave and true, before whose 
lance many a redoubtable warrior had gone down, 
was as utterly helpless as though a death-stroke had 
fallen upon him. Ere he could know what had hap- 
pened—whether mortal danger beset him, or whether 
he were tho victim of a horrible nightmare—his 
mouth had been gagged, his arms bound at his back, 
his legs lashed together at the knees and ankles, and 
himself lifted from the bed. 

Meantime the countess had been also gagged and 
bound; but she was not taken from the bed. No— 
when she had been rendered incapable of resistance, 
she was secured to the oaken frame that supported 
the canopy, and thus left, powerless to move, or to 
ery out. 

After this one of the ruffians, who had produced a 
small horn lantern from his pouch, and lighted it at 
the lamp upon the table, gave the signal, and having 
gathered up the knight's clothing upon his arm he led 
the way from the chamber, his companions following 
with the prisoner. Without noise they glided along 
the winding corridor—down the great stairway into 
the lower hall—and thence out into the court, where 
the other five of their number had made all secure 
by overcoming the guard, and opening the gate. In 
a cedar wood not far away they joined other men, 
with horses ; and very soon the whole party was 
mounted, and riding down the hill. 

Montrose had been bound upon a powerful, docile 
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horse ; and though he could neither speak nor move 
his limbs, yet he could see. And he saw that he 
was being taken across the valley to the northward 
of the town, and carried up the mountain upon the 
opposite side; and he knew that the Black Tower 
was his destination. And by-and-bye the place 
was reacued, and the captive knight was borne be- 
neath the frowning arch of the Saracen stronghold. 
In the court he was lifted from the horse ; the ban- 
dage taken from his mouth; ‘the lashings removed 
from his legs ; and then, with his arms still pinioned, 
he was led into the tower—Jed through the dark 
hall, into an apartment where sat six men. 

Sir Darwin gazed upon those men, and two of 
them he knew for recreant knights of the Cross and 
him who sat upon the raised divan he knew for the 
Emir Marouf. Those who had brought him hither 
—the pilgrims of the previous evening—or a num- 
ber of them, at least, stood béhind him as a guard. 
The stern old warrior gazed with proud, defiant 
glance; and the Moslem chiéf returned a dook of 
equal. pride, and equal defiance. 

“Sir Darwin Montrose,” spoke the emir,“ it would 
be worse than foolish for youwnd me to enter into 


length and breadth of the land. {@£hose who are not 
for us are against us. Yon haweibeen brought hither 
that we may know how to countyou. First: Do you 
know what we propose to do?” 

“I do not fully comprehend ‘the bearing of your 
question,” saidthe knight. 

“JT mean ‘to ask if you know what is the plan of 
our Sultan Ma@iek-Adel touching the invaders of our 
soil.” 

“T will not»profess ignorance,” «answered Mon- 
#rose, promptly. ‘I know that the-usurping brother 
of the deatl ‘sultan aims «at ‘the subjugation of both 
Syria and Egypt; and in furtherance of his scheme 
he seeks the aid of such recreant Christian knights 
as he can seduce to his support, promising them 
wealth and preferment. So much I have heard.” 

“T see that you understand it, Sir Darwin. And 
now I may inform you that I have command in this 
valley.” 

“Ts it you, or the Norman knight, Vikern ?” inter- 
rupted the knight. 

“T shall not dispute with the Norman. He will 
command his own forces. But let him pass, and look 
to your own matters. Iam anxious that you should 
join us.” 

“Tf I do,” replied the old knight, “ it will be in 
battle and to the death—you upon one side and I 
upon the other.” 

“Have a care, Sir Darwin. 
power.” 

“ At present you have power over my body, but 
not over my spirit. My spirit bows to Heaven 
alone.” : 

“Darwin Montrose, you shall not live to war 
against me. Know the truth, and then decide. If 
you will join the standard of Islam, all shall be well 
with you. If you refuse, you will never see the light 
of day again.” 

“ How ?” exclaimed the knight, aghast. “ Would 
you murder me ?” 

“ Ah !—now do you begin to realise ?” 

“Out upon thee, thou dog of an Infidel! I fear 
thee not. If thou thinkest to seduce me,* either by 
fear or favour, from my true allegiance then know 
that I defy thee!” 

“Ts this thine answer ?” 

“ty ts.” 

“Then thou shalt have time and opportunity for 
reflection. Know that I can put thee to such torture 
as shall cause thee to wish that thou hadst never 
been born; and if I do this, it will be for the good 
of thy deluded followers. If I can persuade thee to 
embrace the faith of Islam all thy people may be 
saved,” 

“ Dog!” cried the Christian knight, “I spurn thee. 
Allthe tortures which the fiendish ingenuity of man 
hath yet devised cannot compare with that torture 
of conscience which would be mine should I bow to 
thy behest.” 

“Enough !” said the emir. “Thou shalt have 
time to think of this.” And then. turning to those 
who guarded the prisoner, he added : 

“ Bear him away to his sentence.” 

“My sentence, emir ?” 

“ Aye, Darwin Montrose. You goto a deep, dark 
dungeon, where not a morsel of food nora drop of 
drink shall be given thee until thou hast recanted. 
Die if thou wilt!” 

He waved his hand, and the knight was led away 
—led down into the depths where the vaults kad been 
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dug out from the solid rock, and where the light 0 
the day never came—led into a cavernous cell, with 
rugged walls, and in one corner a low pallet of straw; 
and while his conductors removed the bond from hig 
arms half a score of rats leaped out from the decaying 
bed, and scampered away. His gaolers finally with- 
drew with their torch, and the iron door was shut upon 
him, andsecurely bolted. In the Stygian darkness ho 
felt his avay to the pallet, and sat down. 

Andmow the prisoner truly found opportunity for 
reflection. He called first to mind how the goo 
old thad been seized before him. It was 
plain ‘to ‘the plan of the enemy was to re- 
move'theleaders of the previous to striking 
«final Plow, end therefore he comprehended that hv 
stoodiinthe way of the conspirators. With himself 
wemoved #heOhristians of the valley would have no 
recognised Yleader—no frallying point. He thought 
of-this,and ‘he was sure that the emir had spoken to 
‘him swith fixed resolve. He must either forsake tho 


cause Of the Cross or die; and never would he pur- 
chase life @t the expense of his religion and his 
honour 


And yet iit »was a terrible death that had been 
plagned forihim. Tostarve! ‘To sink inch*by inch 
—torfail'by-slow and torturing d —with deli- 
rium-running tiot! Ofthis he thought ; and then 
he thoughtof the loved ones at the castle. How 
must ‘they suffer, Oh, if he could but have sent them 
one word,.or one sign !—to let them know that ho 
was resigned;and to bid them be strong and true! 
But how could he do it ? 

Morniag eame, and the knight discovered that a 
faint glimmer of light struggled in through a narrow 
fissure inthe re@k over his head. And there wero 
other fissnres inthe rock—seams and cracks,as though 
some.adtural convulsion had rent the mountain. He 
had not yet lain dowg, for he knew not what -venom- 
ous thing might ‘have found refuge in his bed; 
but*by the dim light now dfforded he examined the 
coarse, mouldy eck,.and found only a nest of young 
rats. He shook them out upon the rock at his feet. 
He would not harm them, and with sharp cries they 
ran away into the seams at the base of the wall, 
Not long after this the door of the dungeon was 
opened, and a Saracen of huge stature entered, bear- 
ing upon his arm the elothing which had been 
brought from the castle. As he dropped it upon the 
floor the knight asked him for water. ‘I'he fellow told 
him he could have both water and food when he was 
ready to submit, and not before. 

And the man went away, closing the door after 
him, leaving the prisoner once more alone—alone, 
save the companionship of the rats that came out 
and looked at him with their glittering, phosphores- 
cent eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Say, can you prove this tome? Oh, pluck out 
‘These awful doubts, that goad me into maduess! 
Let me know all! all! all! 
Longfellow. 

THERE were terror, and weeping and wailing, ia 
Lystra. The people knew that their bishop had 
been dragged away, and they knew that the samo 
fell power had fallen upon the stout kuight. Andso 
their spiritual and their temporal leaders were 
snatched from them. And more than this: they 
knew that Vikern of Normandy had marshalled his 
host in the north, and would soon be down upon 
them to join with Marouf. Some few of them went 
over and embraced Islamism, but not. many. 

And at the castle there was weeping and wailing. 
The countess had been found as the ruffians had leit 
her, bound and gagged ; and she had told what she 
knew, She and Isabel were almost frantic with 
grief and terror, and Douglas forgot much of the 
trouble in his desire to cheer and comfort them. 

Only one man in the casvie .had \a. glimpse of the 
truth, and that was the esquire, Bertram. But he 
had not spoken. Thus far he hed only taken 
counsel with himself. At first he‘had thought of 
revealing all to Douglas—the secret ,meeting in the 
temple ; the part St. Julien had taken ; and the evi- 
dent fate of the knight—but upon consideration he had 
deemed it best not to speak. The youthful Scot, 12 
his hot indignation, might be impetuous and indis- 
creet. He might insist upon leading the force of the 
castle at once against the Black Tower ; and full well 
he knew that the devoted soldiers would follow him 
to the death, if they thought they were going to the 
rescue of their beloved master. But what good could 
come of it? The garrison of the castle could make 
no impression upon the Moslem stronghold. _ 

A full hour did Bertram pace up and down in the 
outer court, and finally he came to the following cob 
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clusions: First—that nothing could at present be 
done to help the knight by force of arms; for he was 
in the hands of men who would surely put him to 
death before.they would give him np. Second—he 
would remain by the castle, to keep watch and give 
counsel; and, furthermore, to observe the move- 
ments of Jasper St. Julien, should he make his ap- 
pearance. 

After this the esquire saw that the guards were 
properly posted, and the arms ready for use; and 
then he obtained permission of the countess to go 
down into the town for the purpose of seeking in- 
formation—a permission which she was ready enough 
to grant, 

It was near ten O’clock when the air was rent 
by a loud blast from the horn at the gate, Douglas 
started to his feet, and both the countess and Isabel 
trembled with alarm. 

“‘My dear Robert,” said Lady Montrose, “I must 
ask you to takecharge and command of the castle. 
You are the only knight within the walls, and I 
know that the men will cheerfully ubey you. You 
will serve us ?” 

“While I live, dear lady,” replied the youth, fer- 
vently. “Remember, death were far preferable to 
the loss of what, this castle contains.” 

The countess blessed him in speech, while Isabel's 
blessing was of the more eloquent language of the 
eyes that looked love and‘faith. 

“Go now, Robert, and see who it is that demands 
admittance ; and be governed by your own discretion.” 

Douglas had reached the inner court, when ‘he 
was met by the porter. 

“ Who is it that asks admittance ?” 

“The Red Knight of St. John.” 

“ Art sure?” 

“Yes, sir. I beheld him by the light of a torch.” 

“Ts he alone ?” 

* Ho is.” 

“Then lower the bridge, and throw open the 
gate.” 

Shortly afterwards the mysterious knight entered 
the court, and dismounted, and our hero hastened 
forward to meet him. 

“Sir knight, I give you welcometo Montrose; but 
gou will find a house of sorrow.” 

“T know,” returned the Red Knight, as he took 
the outstretched hand. 

“Then you have heard of our bereavement ?” 

“Yes; and have come to Offer help and consola- 
tion. Are the ladies well ?” 

“You shall see.” 

And thus speaking, Douglas led the way to the 
apartment where the countess and her daughter sot. 
They arose to greet him, and the quick light that 
gleamed in their eyes told that they had faith in him. 

“Noble lady,” he said, addressing the countess, 
after he had taken a seat, “I have heard of the ca- 
lamity which hath befallen you, and have come to 
offer you my sympathy, and also to give you assu- 
rance of my friendship. In the town I met Sir 
Darwin's faithful esquire.” 

“Bertram,” suggested Douglas. 

_ “Aye—so he is called. I met ‘him this even- 
ing, and he told me what he knew ; and [ have come 
to bid you hold this castle well guarded, night and 
day. Of course, it is evident’that our good knight has 
been seized by the Saracens.” 

“But I think,” interrupted Douglas, “that they 
have the countenance and assistance of recreant 
Christians.” 

“They are all Saracens to’us, ‘Sir’ Robert.” 

“And the more dangerous by reason of this trai- 
torous element.” 

“You speak truly, Douglas.” 

“Can you imagine, good sir,” asked the countess, 
“what they mean to’do-with my husband?” 

“I might imagine many things, lady, which would 
be wide of the truth.” 

. But you have some thought upon the matter, 
Oh, if you have even a suspicion, keep it not from 
ue; for I would know the truth. Do not fear to 
speak ; for no truth can be worse than the dreadful 
Suspense which now harrows my soul.” 

“Dear lady,” replied the taysterious man, * I will 
tell you what I think. Your husband was the a¢know- 
ledged chief of the Christians in this valley, and as 
stich it became necessary to the plans of the enemy 
that he should be removed. I do‘not'think they will 
do him immediate bodily barm. ‘They will rather 
hold him, and seek to win lim over to their cause.” 

_ “But, sir knight, my husband will never purchase 
He at the expense of ‘his faith.” 

“Surely not, lady,” 

_ “Then what shall be the ‘result of his réfusal to 
Win them 2?” 





While he lives there 


“ Let us not think of that. 
is hope.” 

“ But,” groaned the countess, covering her face 
with her hands, “ how faint! He will never prove 
false to his religion—never! He will die first.” 

“ Would you bid him save his life at that cost?” 

The countess made no reply. 

“ Or,” pursued the unknown, “ would you bid him, 
for your sake, to renounce his Maker, and join the 
Infidel host ?” 

Lady Montrose started to her feet. She gazed a 
moment upon the blood-red visor, through the inter- 
stices of which she could see the gleaming of the 
knight’s eyes, and then said, in firm and resolute 
tones : 

“No, no! Better a martyr than a traitor! I would 
rather the world should honour my husband dead, 
than despise him living.” 

Isabel moved to her mother’s side, and threw her 
arms about her neck. 

“My dear mother,” she said, “I join you in your 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice. We will show to this 
knight that we can be loyal. My father may only 
have gone before us. Who can tell how soon we 
may be called on to follow. We will be true to our 
Maker.” 

The mother kissed her sweet child, and blessed 
her; and when they had resumed their seats, the 
strange visitor said: 

“ And yet, lady you must not give up all hope’ 
Heaven is powerful to protect its own. ‘There is 
ground for hope until we know that the worst has 
come. And now I may speak of another matter 
which led me to stop here as I passed.” 

“As you passed?” repeated Douglas. “You do 
not mean that you leave us to-night ?” 

“T must ; for I have much work to do. Ere the 
coming of another day I must see many people. 
The storm is ready to burst, and there be those 
whom I would put npon their guard. Meantime I 
would bid you beware of Jasper St. Jylien. If he 
comes hither unattended, or with but a few fol- 
lowers, you can admit him, and watch him; but let 
him not in with a great host. He may profess 
friendship ; but be sure he is a most deadly and dan- 
gerousenemy. In short, be careful whom you ad- 
mit within these walls under any guise.” 

“ But of Jasper St. Julien,” interrupted Douglas. 
“Do you think us 

“T think nothing,” replied the knight, quickly. “I 
know him for a traitor and a villain! He may strike 
when you would least expect it. And yet I would 
not unnecessarily anger him. Do not, if you can 
avoid it, lead him to seek a revenge that might be 
dreadful to contemplate.” 

The ladies started and shuddered, for the allusion 
was apparent. 

“ And you think he can reach the earl?” 

“T believe be can,” answered the Red Knight. “I 
om assured that he is in league with the Saracens, 
and to please one who can bring so many soldiers 
to their aid, they might grant him even the death of 
a’ prisoner. But, mark you, I am not sure that. Sir 
Darwin is in danger from such a source. Ido not 
fully know where he is, ‘though I can guess. But 
time presses. Touching all these matters, let me say 
unto you—take good Bertram into your counsel. He 
isyoung, but he is brave and loyal.” 

“We know that full well, sir,” said the countess. 
“My husband was wont totrust‘his faithful esquire 
above all others.” 

“Then do you trust him, and confer with him. He 
has more of good sense and judgment than'you may 
have yet discovered; and, moreover, he knows 
Jasper St. Julien; and he' knows, too, very much of 
the disposition of the Saracens. When he returns 
from the town let him know that you are willing to 
depend upon him; and while the earl is absent be 
sure you will find the young esquire an able coun- 
sellor, as well as a good soldier.” 

“But of Jasper St. Julien ?” 

“ Let that matter rest until you see Bertram. Ho 
can tell you much more than I can.” 

For a brief space no word was spoken, and pre- 
sently Isabel arose from her seat and went and 
stood by the side of the mystic knight. She laid 
her small white hand upon the hard plates of his 
shoulder-piece, and looking through the narrow fis- 
sures into his beaming eyes, she said : 

“ Will you not raise your visor, fair sir?” 

The knight shook. his head. 

“T would lookupon your face. I would touch 
your brow with my lips.” 

“ Ah—you know not how repulsive my face may 
pe.” 
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Even Douglas would have blessed his love for kiss- 
ing the brow of the strange knight, if thereby she 
could have caused the raising of that provoking visor , 
for, notwithstanding the cloud that overhung them, 
the deep mystery that enveloped their visitor occu- 
pied a goodly share of their thoughts. And now he 
had become more of an enigma to them than ever 
before. But it was of no avail. 

“T know, gentle lady,” he said. “that it is not 
very gallant to refuse you the boon you crave ; but 
it cannot be. I trust the time may come when my 
face shall be open to your gaze; but I have a work 
to do first. I shall not forget your offer, and long, 
in sweet fancy, will I feel the impress of your lips 
upon my brow. And now I must away. Sir Robert, 
you will find Bertram a true friend.” 

Then the strange knight turned to the countess, 
and put forth both his hands. 

“Gentle lady, itisnot for me to point youtoa 
hope in Heaven. Your own faith will lead you 
thither. But I may bid you have faith in your 
friends. Your husband is not forsaken. While he 
lives there is room for effort in his behalf. If the 
worst that earth can send should eome, there is 
still hope ina better world than this. Heaven bless 
you, lady !—yon, and all.that is yours! Adieu!” 

And having thus spoken, the knight turned, and 
passed ont:into the hall—thenee into the court—f{cl- 
lowed by Robert Douglas. 

“ Good sir,” pleaded the youth, “ will you give me 
no sign by which I may know you?” 

“T have told you of my oath.” 

“T do not ask you to raise your visor.” 

“Easy, Sir Robert. You can know no 2rore at 
present. Let your thoughts be turned upon the ne- 
cessities of this dark hour. Leave the gratification 
of your curiosity to another time.” 

“Tt is not curiosity alone, sir. Itis gratitude. I 
would know whom to bless.” 

“ Bless Heaven and all trueand faithful champions 
of the Cross! Adieu!” 

With this the Red Knight vaulted into his saddle, 
and rode out from the court. Douglas watched the 
receding form until it was swallowed up in the gloom, 
and then he returned to the keep. 

The conversation which followed was long and 
earnest, and one of the principal themes was the 
character of their mysterious visitor. 

“T can only think,” said Douglas, “that he is a 
Christian chieftain of renown, who is generally be- 
lieved to have returned to Europe. I could almost 
fancy him to be Richard himself, did I not know that 
the English king was in his own country, having 
been set free by the Emperor of Germany.” 

“Ah!” spoke the countess, in a sorrowful tone, 
“when I think of the hatred and the enmity which 
the princes of Christendom exhibit towards one 
another, I wonder not that they failed in their cru- 
sade. Behold the lion-hearted chieftain of the Cross, 
after all his gallant deeds in Palestine, seized in 
a Christian land by a Christian ruler, and, loaded 
with.chains, cast iuto a dismal dungeon!” 

“ Heaven pardon them!” ejaculated Douglas. 

“ We all need God’s pardoning mercy very much,” 
added the countess. 

And as she spoke, she knelt and prayed, and 
Robert and Isabel knelt with her. 

In the solitude of her own chamber Lady Montrose 
felt more deeply her great bereavement. The 
canopied couch seemed deserted and ghostly, and 
she sat down by its side and wept. By-and-bye she 
heard a light footfall at her side, and a soft touch 
upon her head. She looked up, and beheld her 
daughter. 

‘‘ Mother, I cannot leave you alone. Let us rest 
together.” 

“Oh, my child, Heaven sent you unto me!” 

And the mother and the child rested side by side, 
both silently praying for the absent loved one, their 
lips sealed upon thoughts that could only harrow 
and distress. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Preciosa: I have no words to tell you how I scorn you! 
Begone ! the sight of you is hateful to me! 


Begone, I say! 
Lara: Be calm, I will not harm you, 
Preciosa: Because you dare not. 
Lava: I dare anything! 


Therefore, beware ! The Spanish Student. 
On the morning of the following day Bertram 
was called into the presence of the countess by 
Douglas, and was informed of the visit of the mys- 
terious knight, and of the commendation which had 
been bestowed upon himself. The esquire bowed, 
and said he hoped that he might prove his faith and 


“ The face of a true friend can never be repulsive.” | his devotion, He had gained some knowledge of tha 
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ous allies, and he hoped to gain more. Touching a 
sally upon the Black Tower, he would not advise 
that it should be done at present by the force of the 
castle. He felt confident that the earl was held in 
the tower—both he and the bishop---and the people 
of the town would ere this have attacked the place 
if the mysterious thinning of their ranks had not 
stricken them with fear and discord. 

“There are full two thousand Christians in 
Lystra,” said Douglas. 

“There were as many a few days since,” replied 
the esquire ; “but even of them we could not count 
upon more than three hundred able, willing men ; 
and of these three hundred we know not how many 
may be induced to join the Saracens in unholy alli- 
ance, since it is known that Vikern’s host will sweep 
through the valley.” 

“T heard Sir Darwin tell the Count Raymond that 
he could muster four hundred men-at-arms in the 
town, in addition to his own force at the castle.” 

“He might have done it then, but not new. How- 
ever, Sir Robert, I think the Black Tower will be 
attacked, Not only have the people lost their good 
bishop, but others of their leading men are gone ; 
and it is believed that Marouf has done the evil work. 
l have conversed with a few of the stout-hearted, 
resolute men, and they are making preparations. 
Meantime, we must lock to the castle; for be sure 
the foe will not pass us by. Should we sally forth 
against the Black Tower, the Saracens will know 
that we seck our noble master, and the probability 
is, that his dead body would be thrown to us from 
the walls; while, if the villagers make the attack, 
the danger to the earl will not be so great, since they 
have other reasons for the movement. I think I 
suggest for the best, but I am ready to follow your 
wish.” 

“Your own course is wise, good Bertram, and 
shall be followed.” 

After further conversation upon the subject of the 
defences, Douglas asked the esquire what he knew 
of the Red Knight of St. John. 

“T can only tell you that I have seen and con- 
versed with him,” replied Bertram. 

“ Have you ever seen his face ?” 

“ He has never raised his visor in my presence.” 

“ He is a strange man.” 

“ Aye,” responded Bertram, fervently, “ and when 
we know him better we shall find him as true and 
noble as he is now strange and mysterious.” 

“TI think we have discovered that much already.” 

The day had well-nigh passed, when a messenger 
came from the gate with intelligence that Jasper St. 
Julien demanded admittance. He came without at- 
tendants, and was very soon ushered into the keep, 
where he started and frowned upon beholding Robert 
Douglas with the ladies. He regarded his late an- 
tagonist with a supercilious look, and finally said; 

“T would speak with these ladies alone.” 

“T am master here, Jasper St. Julien,” replied the 
youth, with dignity ; “and it is for the ladies them- 
selves to say whether they will see you alone.” 

“Ah, say ye so?” returned the dark knight, con- 
temptuously. “Then know that I have come to re- 
lieve you. Henceforth I will hold the castle ; and to 
those fair ladies I offer my protection.” 

“Sir Jasper,” said the countess, firmly, ‘‘ we need 
not your services. Sir Robert is amply able to 
command in this place.” 

“ You forget, my good lady,” retorted St. Julien, 
curbing his passion, and smiling grimly, “ that in 
the valley of the Lebanon, I stand next to Sir 
Darwin in rank; and since our good earl is dead 
—an event which has filled me with the deepest 
grief—I must command this castle.” 

“ Dead, Sir Jasper! Do you know that ?” gasped 
the Lady Belinda. 

“T know that he has fallen in the hands of his 
deadly enemies; and it is more than probable that 
his death has followed.” 

“Then you have no certain knowledge?” 

“No more than you might have, fair lady, did not 
your eager hope deceive you. But we waste time. 
I would. speak with yourself and your daughter 
alone. My business is of importance, and I cannot 
give it to other ears.” 

“Tam at your command, my lady, 
las. 

“Tt may be well that you should leave us, Robert. 
Sir Jasper hath been our neighbour.” 

The young Scot turned reluctantly away. 

“Now, my good Lady Montrose,” said the 
visitor, “you shall know my errand. I have come 
to offer you life and peace. The unhappy tide of 
war which iseven now sweeping down upon our 


said Doug- 





intended movements of the Saracens and their traitor- 





valley will surely swallow you up unless you have 
proper protection ; and Iam bold to assert that Iam 
the only man who can afford the protection you 
need.” 

“Sir Jasper, if you mean us well, and truly 
sympathise with us in our misfortune, I am thankful 
and grateful; but your proffered assistance we do 
not require.” 

“Do you reject my offer?” 

“ Yes—but thank you for it at the same time.” 

“Madam, you neither know to whom you speak, 
nor do you know the necessities of the hour. You 
seem to have forgotten the relations that have 
existed between us.” 

“ Not at all, sir.” 

“Do you remember that I once made a proposi- 
tion for the hand of your daughter ?” 

“T remember, sir, that you once spoke of such a 
thing.” 

“ And I was not refused.” 

“ My husband made you no answer.” 

“ Aye; he asked for time to consider.” 

“And he hath considered well, Sir Jasper; and 
you must be fully aware what would be his answer 
were he here.” 

“But my lady,” said the knight, with an exultant 
look, “since he is not here I must answer for him. 
In the event of the earl’s death the Lady Isabel 
becomes my ward. The Prince of Antioch hath so 
decreed. I will be her guardian and her husband.” 

“Do you mean that you would marry her against 
her will?” 

“ Allow me to hope, lady, that it need not be against 
her will.” 

At this point Isabel came forward to her mother’s 
assistance. She was very pale, but proud and erect. 

“ Sir Jasper,” she said, “ you waste words. Bo- 
hemond may give you the empty title of guardian, if 
he will; but he cannot force me to become a wife. 
Know, sir, that your wife I will never be !” 

“Upon my life, sweet lady, you are emphatic!” 
sarcastically returned the knight. ‘ But,” he added, 
fiercely, ‘ I have the power to enforce as well as the 
right to command ; and be sure I do not come hither 
a beggar.” 

“What would you command ?—what enforce ?” 

“ Your obedience, fair lady.” 

“No, sir! I have the power of right, and will 
obey no mandate of yours.” 

“Now, my fair Isabel, it is you who waste words. 
You know me not. You will do an unwise thing to 
refuse ‘the love I offer, I can save both you and 
your mother ; and I will do soif you will place your- 
selves under my protection.” 

“T have told thee, Sir Jasper,” interposed the 
countess, “ that we needed not thy care. If you have 
kindly feelings towards us, you will trouble us no 
more. I trust I may not be forced to speak more 
plainly.” 

“T know what you would have me understand ; 
and I know your intent. It is the plan of our sweet 
lady to become the wife of Robert Douglas.” 

“Tf Heaven spares our lives—Yes!” answered 
Isabel, without hesitation. 

“T had thought as much,” he said. “ Now listen 
tome :—You must be my wife. Such is my purpose,— 
and no power of earth can thwart me. But I would 
not use force if I can avoid it. I will tell you the 
whole truth. Ere long, Vikern the Norman will 
sweep this way to join with Marouf, and this castle 
will be the first object of attack. From the vengeance 
of that host, no power can save you but myself. Your 
escape by flight is impossible. And now I offer you 
safety—and J offer it, too, upon terms that will never 
be held out by another,—You may. hold to your 
religion—you may swear by the Cross,—only give me 
this fair hand. Speak.” 

“ Never ! "answered Isabel. 

“‘ May I have your answer, also, Lady Montrose?” 
pursued St. Julien to the countess., 

“You have it in the answer of my child,” was the 
firm reply. 

“Very well,” said the knight, between his clenched 
teeth. “‘ I have made you fair offers, which you have 
refused ; and I have sued in vain. When next I come 
it will not be to plead. I shall come with an army 
at my back, and it shall be mine to reduce this castle. 
I shall secure my bride; and when so secured she 
may judge for herself what her station shall be. I 
speak thus plainly, because I know there is no avenue 
of escape for you. Already are you completely hedged 
in, and a few short days shall decide your fate. Re- 
member what I have said.” 

The spirit of the countess was aroused. 

“We fear you not,” she-cried. “ We have strong 
defence!” 





“Do you trust in the strength of your castle?” 
asked the knight, with a scornful laugh. 

“ We trust first in Heaven, and next to the stout 
hearts of our friends. 

“Poor weak woman; Yon would turn from the 
only friend whose power to serve is equal to his will, 
But enough of that. I had hoped, when I came 
hither, that a knowledge of the situation of affairs 
would lead you to reasonable conclusions ; but never 
mind— the end is not yet.’ To you, my sweet lady,” 
St. Julien added, turning to Isabel. “ I will only fur- 
thor say,—when next you behold me approaching 
this castle, be sure I have come to claim my bride!” 

And having thus spoken, the false knight strods 
forth and remounted his horse ; and they experienced 
a sense of relief when he had gone, 

The old porter was about to raise the drawbridge, 
when a party of the villagers, six in number, made 
their appearance, requesting to speak with Bertram. 
They were well known, and were at once admitted. 

Meantime Douglas had rejoined the ladies, and 
had listened to the story of St. Julien’s communica- 
tions. ‘The young knight was wrought upon by fierce 
emotions, but amid them all there was no sense of 
fear. The castle was in his hands, and he would de- 
fend it to the last extremity. 

In a far corner of the outer court the six villagers 
were in counsel with Bertram. They were led bys 
stout soldier named Philip Vinay—a man who had 
been attached to the household of the bishop, 
Philip had-told how the enemy were at work in 
Lystra, and how peaceful villagers were being 
snatched away from their homes. 

“We know,” he concluded, “that not only tho 
bishop, and the earl, but others of our leaders, have 
been shut up in the Black Tower; and we havo 
comp to you, good Bertram, for advice.” 

“ Philip,” he said, “I do not think you would 
shrink from any trial that might end in giving you 
access to the Black Tower ?” 

“No! We would march through the very gates 
of death to gain such an end!” 

“ You will want strong arms and stout hearts.” 

“How many ?” 

“ An hundred.” 

*T can marshal them within the hour. Our people 
are exasperated, and only ask to be led by a sur 

ide.” 

“Then, my good Philip—to the rescue! If you 
gain entrance to that accursed tower, you will look 
for the earl?” 

“ Aye,—show us how we can enter within those 
dark walls, and not a prisoner of all they hold shall 
be left to them.” 

“But,” urged Bertram, “the villains depend much 
upon holding the earl and the bishop; and Sir 
Darwin, being a warrior chief, might be butchered in 
cold blood if you give them time.” 

“T see,—I see. The carl shall be looked after 
first. We will search to the very bowels of the 
Hadean place but that we find him! And now tell 
us—how shall we move ?” 

‘My good Philip,” replied Bertram, impressively, 
“in this work you must select not only brave mer, 
but men of nerve and judgment. I have, at the 
dwelling of a friend in Lystra, the full dress of 
Syndic of Damascus, together with other habits be- 
longing to the Mussulmans. If half a score of your 
number, firm and resolute, were to appear at tle 
gate of the tower thts disguised, with your com 
panions concealed close at hand, I think you couli 
gain the first step. But this must be thoroughly 
planned before you set forth, There must be 
20———"" 

“Good Bertram,” interrupted Vinay, “will you 
not go with us to the town, and help organise our 
force? It need not detain you from your post at the 
castle a great while.” 

The esquire reflected a few seconds, and tha 
said he would go and confer with Sir Robert. 

The knight was not only willing, but eager; ad 
he suggested that the villagers should be allowed 
take arms from the castle; but Bertram assured hip 
that they were not needed. 

“Oh!” murmured Douglas, “if they do but rescu 
the earl!” 

“Hush! Sir Robert. Not a word of this to the 
ladies. Let not hopes be raised which may only eu4 
in the deeper agony of disappointment.” ™ 

“Bertram, you think they have slain our earl! 

“T think, Sir Robert, they took him for the pul 
pose of destroying his influence. You can see 4s far 
into resulting possibilities as I can.” pF 

“Enough! Go,—and, in Heayen’s name, bid our 
friends be strong and resolute !” 


(To be continue? 
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STRANGELY MARRIED. 


By Ernest BRENT, 


Author of “ Strayed Away,” “ Milly Lee,’ “John 
Kendrake’s Destiny,” &c. 
—_—o——. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
Thou sayest Iam a wretch— 
And thou sayest true—those words do witness it. 
What wouldst thou more? I shrink not from the ques- 
tion. 
Tam a wretch, and proud of wretchedness; 
“Tis the sole earthly thing that cleaves to me. 
Maturin. 

Joun LENMORE had the most at stake in this ; he 
knew that if Paul Dalrymple and Fred were brought 
into peril, Lizzie must suffer through both of them, 
so, at the very least, he advocated moderate mea- 
sures. 

“Why not send for Dalrymple here,” he said, 
“and see if we can prevail upon him to return to you 
your own, Mr. Dacre? Itis bestto save exposure, if 
we can.” 

Dacre looked at Mr. Herbert for advice ; that gentle- 
man agreed with the barrister. 

“It seems like condoning an offence,” he said. 
“But then that is better than to aggravate one.” 

“Tt is assisting a criminal to escape,” said Mr. 
Falcon, drily; “and you know what that is, Mr. 
Herbert.” 

“Perfectly,” replied the solicitor, giving him a 
glance full of meaning. “ But there are so many who 
escape without assistance, that we may be pardoned 
for helping one to get away, especially when it suits 
‘our interest.” 

Falcon had no more to say on that point, he could 
always put his professional enthusiasm in his pocket, 
and cover it with a little ready money. 

A messenger was despatched to the Croft, to re- 
quest the favour of Mr. Dalrymple’s company at the 
Lodge. Mr. Dacre did not write to him, so the mes- 
sage was verbal. Mr. Dacre could not let his hand 
write a single line that might lead the man he sent 
for into a snare. 

“He is sorry for having made that charge against 
me in public,” thought Paul, when he received the 
message, “and he has the grace to send for me; or, 
perhaps, that poor poltroon Amory is better, and 
being sorry for his penitence, has withdrawn his 
Words. I care little which way it is. To be once more 
received at the Lodge is to be near Lizzie.” 

In his heart he had a deeply-rooted contempt for 
the man who had been his victim aud dupo; he 





[THE LAST ARREST.] 


scorned the brother as much as he loved the sister. 
Very little had been said between Paul and his 
mother ou the subject of Mr. Harperley’s death ; when 
Mrs. Dalrymple mentioned him, she saw such a 
strange expression on her son’s face, that she thought 
it better to say no more. He spoke of the murdered 
man quite calmly, his tone never wavered, but the 
strange look was in his eyes. Yet in her heart 
she almost knew his secret. She remembered that 
he had entered just at the moment when he 
must have heard Harperley’s threat; she re- 
membered his singular quietude of manner; the 
exceptional cordiality with which he greeted the 
colonial visitor ; and when she heard what had been 
done, she knew what his purpose had been. 

But Mrs. Dalrymple went on loving him with a 
desperate kind of faith, that could not give way even 
in the face of better knowledge. Her proud indig- 
nant heart could not forgive the presumptuous in- 
truder who had threatened him and outraged her by 
his words ; had he fallen by any other hand she would 
have been glad. 

Once she heard her servants discussing the subject. 
The words they spoke made her shudder. The county 
authorities had offered one hundred pounds reward 
for the apprehension of the murderer ; Government 
in London had added another hundred to it; and 
she heard the servants say, there were plenty who 
would hunt down their own brother for that. 

Paul heard the tidings quite unmoved. 

“Tt will add an item to the list of undiscovered 
crimes,” he said, carelessly, “after a few innocent 
persons have been seized, frightened, and set free. 
The police are sure to keep up the excitement by 
arresting somebody, but they will never catch the 
right man.” 

“Why do you think so, Paul?” 

“ We have first to prove that he was murdered, 
mother. He was a man of curious habits,a hard 
drinker, and when in drink as likely as not to draw 
a knife or pistol on anyone at whom he took offence; 
he may have done so once too often, and got the worst 
of it.” 

“ My son is innocent,” thought the widow, “or he 
would not speak so quietly.” 

In that, she fell into a common error. Men and 
women, too, who are capable of crime, can deny it 
with a calmer face than the innocent can—the 
criminal always expecting to be charged, is always 
prepared with a well-planned denial. 

Paul went to the Lodge; he was very pale—much 
thought and the trouble of a secret, the shadow of 





impending peril, must tell upon the strongest nerves; 
and that which lay next heavily upon his soul, 
was his love for Lizzie. He knew that the crisis 
must come soon, he knew that the strongest endea- 
vours would be made to keep Lizzie from him when 
he claimed her, and he knew that he must leave 
England soin. He had everything prepared for 
flight, but he could not go without her. 

He was pale when he entered the library, he was 
quite calm and his native elegance of manner never 
deserted him; he bowed once simply, and took in 
with a single sweeping glance the whole of those 
assembled; and he did not fail to notice that no 
sooner was he in the room, than Mr, Falcon wheeled 
round iis chair so as to sit between him and the 
door. 

Paul smiled bitterly at that precaution; he had 
come prepared for everything ; those same two small 
pistols with which he had slain Mr. Harperley were 
in his pocket. 

He saw at the beginning that he had to undergo an 
ordeal, and that there was little to expect from the 
stern and silent faces round him. He took his position 
in front of Mr. Dacre, and was the first to speak. 

“Well, Mr. Dacre,” he said, “ you sent for me?” 

“Yes, I sent for you,” said that gentleman, with 
the quiet resolution of one whose mind was bent upon 
his duty. ‘Your conscience will best tell you why. 
I told you in the justice-room that my stepson had 
made full [confession. Had I been inclined to doubt 
his sanity, I could do so no longer.” 

‘* Proceed, please.” 

“He has been as weak as you are guilty, and he 
has as little right to deserve mercy as you have. I 
doubted you, Mr. Dalrymple, from the moment that 
you gave me that letter, telling me of Mr. Bryant’s 
defalcations, and I had you watched energetically. I 
sent out agents to the colonies, who followed your 
track, step by step; the evidence is now complete, 
and you cannot hope to escape.” 

“If I have come to listen to this repetition of an 
insane accusation,” said Paul, hanghtily, ‘ you 
might have spared me the trouble of the ride. If you 
have a charge to make against me, make it in the 
proper manner.” 

He turned towards the door. 

“Don’t bein a hurry,” said Mr. Falcon, without 
rising from his chair. “ You had better not throw 
away a good chance, Mr. Dalrymple. Everything is 
properly arranged, I can assure you. I have a war- 
rant for your arrest on a charge of eonspiring to de- 
fraud, and there are two constables from London 
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within call; it depends upon yourself whether we are 
compelled to ‘ask them for their valuable services.” 

“Send for them, by all means. I will meet the 
charge in its proper time and place.” 

“Remember,” said Mr. Dacre, “that once in their 
custody there is no possibility of escape. A crime of 
such magnitude, coupled as it is, with more than a 
suspicion of murder, will not admit of bail,” 

Dalrymple’s. countenance changed: then. His 
plans were so prepared. that. he wanted but three 
hours’ liberty, and he could be on his way from 
England, with all his.ill-gotten. wealth:sesure; and 
in a rapid thought lie sasv thatif once assay: hecould 


ower. 
. “T had not expected such am outtager ait your 
hands,” he said, addressing Mrs. Dacre; im a toner af 
reproach. “Be good enough toptelli me), please). of 
what it is 1 am accused,” 

“ You know already. For your motiion’s: saliey I 
am willing to believe that your lied! no, intentiom 
of causing my steward’sdeath. Returm tle money 
you have taken from:me, and I will let yomleavethe 
country. Itis notfém me to charge you: with thie 
other crime.” 

“For a.magistrater andi a. justice of the peace,” 
said Paul, with a.sneer, “you deal in a very singular 
way with asuspeetedicniminal—you offer to condone 
a murder and! a félomy, om condition that DT give 
you a certain sumefi money, and this in the presence 
of witnesses: Balliy, it looks: like a conspiracy on 
your part, andiI deejine-to,listen further. Yousliall 
hear from myrselititor, Mi. Carlow.” 

Once moreslie turned toga, This time Mr. Faleam 
did rise-from his.chair. 

“IL am aftaidj}. Mr. Dalbymple, I must put tlio 
warrant into exeention.” 


“You will stop-me at your peril;’"said Paul, draws.|, 


ing both. liis. piatola ‘Lhe gentlamen:here will 
witness that DL defend myself from am infamous 
plot.” 

‘“Yonr last ohamee,’” said the detective, never 
flinching, tliongh the weapons covered him. “ Ring 
the bell, Mr. Dacre, please.” 

‘Let me pass.” 

ea 

With arapid motion, and a strength few could 
have given him credit for, Falcon seized Dalrymple 
by both wrists, and twisted them behindhim. There 
was & momentary struggle, and Dalrymple was dis- 
armed. 

“T thought so,” said Falcon; as calmly as before. 
“Nice little weapons these, as pretty as they are 
deadly—capped and loaded too, 1 see you were pre- 

ared,” 

The olive hue on Paul’scheek changed to a dull 
pallor, and for some moments he stood motionless. 
He looked at the window ; the tall shadow of aman 
on the watch darkened it. 

Faicon held the door. 

Both ways of escape were closed. 

“Will you. let me speak with you alone?” he 
asked of Mr. Dacre. ‘*And will you send for my 
mother?” 

“ Yes; you shall speak with me alone,” 

John Lenmore rose to expostulate. Mr: Dacre 
bowed his head. . 

“There is no fear,” he said, with cool reliance on 
his own strength, even in the event of acontest hand 
to hand, “and it may be better as itis. Come this 
way, Mr. Dalrymple, and gentlemen, let me request 
that no one intrudes upon us till our interview is 
over.” 

When the master of the Lodge spoke in that tone, 
those who knew him best were wont to let him have 
his way. It was so in the present instance. 

“ Now,” said Mr, Dacre, when he had led the way 
into a small room that was specially appropriated to 
the quiet hours of his life—hours when he liked to 
read or think, or be alone at his pleasure—‘ I wish 
to deal with you frankly and simply, Paul Dalrymple. 
You know the reason why.” 

“ Because, in the event of such a charge being 
true, you would not care for the son of the woman 
you loved being implicated init. That is the reason 
Mr. Dacre. Shall 1 give you another?” 

“If you can.” 

Mr. Dacre could not help looking with a certain 
kind of pity at the young man—could not help 
thinking what a man he might have made—what he 
might have been with his great gifts of courage, in- 
tellect, aud beauty. 

“Let us begin,” said Paul, taking a chair, and 
throwing himself into a very easy attitude, “by 
admitting that every word spoken by your penitent 
stepson is true,—what then? He—wretched cur as le 
is—admits that he was my accomplice. I say that 
he was worse. . Had J not had such a pitiful coward 
for my tool,a man with all the instincts and none 


succeeeded. There is honesty between scoundrels 
when they are equal, but he was a feeble-mivded 
wretch, and I despised him.” 

Mr. Dacre said nothing of what he felt at the de- 
liberate audagity of that avowal. 

“I tell you, Mr. Dacre,” Paul went on, “ that till 
thatnight when we were going down the river, 
neither Fredarick Amory nor I had the least idea of 
harming the old man. You sent ont money to your 
stepson, supposing that it would not be spent atthe 
gaming: table, and that is where he did spend it. He 
had!to falsify the figures, to make up for his losses: 
Hewent.on playing, and he went on losing, as every- 


“Do not: dwell upom these points, please:’” 

“Tt iamecessary thatIishould, Mr. Daores. Tliame 
been a.gambler from my youth, so has:your stepsem. 
, Every time your money came to him. he: went to the: 
dite and cards with feverish impatie ding no 
solicitation from me. He implored me tae help: him 
te,cover his folly.” 

“By assisting: liam im falsifying, tlies letters: off 
advice 2?” 

“Yom; for he had nonenvey and! whenlie-touclied! 





on blindly, in: the lope. tliat: lie might:win,andiL 
give liim oreditt for thier intentiom of" alli. 
But the-chanceand Lope-went: tagether witentliere: 
came your letter of recalli. Tbonly remainedifowhim 
to get possession of the altanedi litter of adivioe on 
which: Bryant had paid him money, and. thienedefy 
him to prove that any suciip alteration lind! taléen 
place. He had tried a.dezen times to cateli:tie: old 
man sleeping, with theintentiomof. robbing him, and: 
failed on each occasion. Whwum I suggested the 
‘drug he seized at itveagerly.”’ 

. ‘The master of the Lodge feltithiat the. other was 
agening truth. He had seen» lis stepson’s faults 
ofnature for a lomg time, and knew it would. not be 
diffteult for him to: drift into such desperate: practices 
as: those spoken of. 

‘“Amd [ say that-it wasa harmless opiate, and nota» 
poison,.tliet: was poured into Mr: Bryant’s brandy. 
Had the:beat nerewerturned I am.sure he might now 
hawve-been living; but when. he fell into the water 
we saw our danger. Who would have believed our 
story? So weagreed to divide the money, and say 
that he had absconded with it.. Lknew you could 
afford to lose it, and I had'a right to it.” 

“A yight?” 

“An incontestable right. I will tell you what I 
mean presently. I wish to show-you what a pitiful 
wretch is Mr. Frederick Amory—the traitor to his 
friend, John Lenmore, the willing plunderer of a 
generous guardian, the petted idol of true and beauti- 
ful women. He came to me ou the night of his re- 
turn.” 

** And that was the night before the man was found 
dead in the oak triangle?” 

“It was, He came to me—with what:purpose do 
you suppose ?”’ 

‘“ Let me hear.” 

“To ask me for more money—more of your money 
—so that he might have liugered without seeing you. 
He insisted upon having his share, and threatened to 
denounce himself and me if I did not give it: him; 
and because I would not give it him, he kept’ his 
word.” 

“You were the stronger mind,”’ said: Mr. Dacre, 
obliged to confess: within himself how: gravely cri- 
minal Fred had been. “ You might have helped him 
to anoble manhood, risen with him, and not lave de- 
graded him to your own level.” 

“* Why, sir,” said Paul, with intense: passion, 
hated him.” 

“ What had he done?” 

“But for the love I bore: his sister, I would have 
left him to starve. Why did: 1 hate him? Do you 
know who | am?” 

“ Paul Dalrymple.” 

“Tam of your kindred; Mr. Dacre—noarer to you 
by blood than Frederick Amory can be, and if you 
think of giving me to justice, hear this firsp—Lizzie 
Amory is my wife. Send forher,” lie: went.on; as he 
saw the look of utter incredulity on the other’s coun- 
tenance, “ put us face to face, and seo if she will 
| deny it And Iam more than this; but for a fiction 
| of the law, a piece of legal wrong, 1 am more master 

here than you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That my mother was Godfrey Daecre’s wife, and 
| Lam Godfrey Dacre’s son, If you want the proof, 
you shall have it.” 

Looking at the man who had made these two 
strange assertions, Mr. Dacre could not doubt either. 
The student of human. nature can rarely make a 

| mistake between tle face of him who is speaking the 
| truth and him who is not. 
“You are Godfrey Dacre’s son?” he said, losing 


“1 





of the ner\ of a clever rascal, I could uever have | sight of the other assertion for the moment. “ If 


devise some means: off ing: for Lizzia—seme| one-must:who goes: in for it with as little head ag) 
stratagem that should pinee lien iinasnanitiy i hiss | skill.” 


cept, 
| if you 


a pen liis-liand shook as.if' with parsiysias. He: went | passion 


that is not a falsehood, why did you not make it 
known to me before?” * 

“ We had heard of you as a proud, stern man, Mr, 
Dacre, and I would not let my mother humble her- 
self before one who would rather have heaped shame 
upon her head than given up even a portion of his 
right.” 

“Therein you mistake me,” said the master of the 
Lodge, with sad dignity. ‘Had I been told this be- 
fore, you might have been free from the whole black 
catalogue of crimess2t now stains your body and 
soul indelibly. Ican see mw that it was you who 
slew the man Harperley.” 

“ Had he been gifted with a thousand lives,” said 
Rank, fimmly, ‘I should have gloried in the taking of 
eacikone. Why he, that uncouth,ruffian, dared to in- 
sult.my mother—ker for whom. I have committed all 
‘my sim, her from whom I have no thought apart ex- 
plove for Lizzie—and Lizzie! Oh, Mr. Dacre, 
} ew how I have loved her; how my hear 
_pants:for her even now, though I know that sho is 
quite,lost to me, you would forgive me—almost pity 
me.” 

“T am sorry for you.from my soul,” said Mr. 
Dacre, with.deep feeling. “You have all your father's 
invyour veing, aud bad as he was, he was my 
kinemaamy.and I will’sawve.you yet, if possible. But is 
ittamesthat Lizzie is your wife?” 

“"Tiueas there is light.. Dk was, the purpose of 
my: liféete»win her; and had ne#Amory returned— 
hadnottiiaguncouth desperado qame-here to tempt his 
fate: I am.sure ['shontitihawe-taught her 


to: lomennes. “Glie is my: wife). butamgymrether took her 
from aniietiibblioas of our marriagg;.and.now she is 
lost torme:fén ever—for ever.” 

Thererwase unutterables pathose ir thie: tone of his 
last. words, Giilty, ag: the; speaker was; Mr. Dacre 
pitied him, Hi 
wi 


sasw liowsthe man’s fierce: soul had 
ht liawe:lisem.a glorious life, 

‘“You-must escape,” saidi Mie Dacre. “ There is 
nor time to lose. Falcon, tlieeditective, has in lis 

ket a second warrant fom your apprehension, 
chagged: with the murder of the man Harperley. We 
might: buy his silence, but his confréres have tho 
clue.” a 

Paul trembled. 

** Can I see her?” 

“It is impossible.” y 

“'T’o say a farewell word ?” 

He had the same inexorable answer in reply. 

‘Do not lose a moment, but make good your es- 
cape while there is time. When you are safely away 
send me your address that I may tell Mrs. Dalrymple. 
She, with the faith of a movler’s love, will follow 
you. Do you want money?” 

‘You, whom I have robbed, offer me that ?” 

‘“‘ Heaven pardon me if-I do wrong, but we cannot 
do justice to the dead without. giving bitter anguish 
to the living. It is, better that you should live to 
repent than to die a. dreadful and shameful: death.” 

Paul bowed his head, overcome by the noble con- 
duct of the man he had helped. to injure. oe 

“There are nearly two hundred pounds in this,” 
said Mr, Dacre, giving him a purse, ‘‘ Go abroad, 
change your nawe, and I will arrange with your mo- 
ther for your future, Go at once, and may-you live 
to earn the forgiveness of Heaven,” 

“ Would that I had trusted you before,” said Paul, 
in bitter self-reproach. ‘Farewell, Mr, Dacre. Be- 
lieveme that what is left of the future shall be with- 
out a shadow.of crime. Do, not let her- know what 
a guilty wretch I am?” 

“] will not. Keep your own secrets. even from 
Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

“T fear that she knows all.’’ 

“Then she. will pray. with you. It is my earnest 
hope that you will get safely away.” 

He opened the dvor softly. and let Pant Dalrymple 
out. Two minutes afterwards he heard the. rapid 
tramp of a horse’s: feet, and, he heaved a sigh o 
relief. The guilty son.of Godfrey Dacre was on lis 
way to safety and repentance, 

When Mr. Dacre. returued to the. library Falcon 
was curiously busy drawing out the charges of the 
two small pistols. Hv. was. so interested in his 
work that he did not observe who entered. 

“ How is itended?” asked John Lenmore. “Has 
he confessed 2?” . 

“L have made.a,discovery,” said the master of the 
Lodge, ‘and matters. must go. no farther. I ask 
you, gentlemen, one. and all, to make no.mention o 
what has passed to-night 2” 

Mr. Falcon approached. : 

‘*I have, made.a discovery, too,” he said, patting 
the pistols on the table and with them four bullets. 
“ You see, gentlemen, these two buliets. that 1 have 
just withdrawn?” 

** Well?” 

“ They exactly correspond with the two that wel? 
taken from the body of the dead man.” 





A fire was burning on the library hearth, and 
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Mr. Dacre took up tho four bits of lead and cast 
them into #.. The pistols: he locked in a drawer. 

“Let itend there,” hesaid, “The man is gone.” 

“Gore?” 

“Hscaped, I hope.. If captured there would be 
but two hundred pounds to share amongst you. 
Should he escape, there may be as much for each, 
and you will not have the trouble of hunting him 

own.” 

, “Excellent: logic,” said Falcon, drily; “ but my 
friend Rowlett, who:came down with me, went after 
him the moment that he started, and my friend Row- 
lett would sooner hang a man than inherit # thousand 
unds,” 

eo He must escape,” said Dacre, sternly. “Surely 
you have not betrayed him ?” 

~ “Not I, You never knew me break faith, did:you, 
Mr. Lenmore; but the rumour has been out some 
days. Mr. Dalrymple is under suspicion. The 
telegraph has. been at:work, and should he attempt 
to leave the country, he will be arrested.” 

“ And them he must be lost.” 

“Yes,” said Mr: Falcon, tranquilly, “nothing can 
gave him then. You should have taken me into the 
consultation, Mrs Dacre; I could have got. him 
through without the least danger.” 

“How?” 

“By going with him; reporting that he was-put- 
ting me on the track of the supposed criminal— 
some strange tramp, we will say, whom, he, being a 
native of Thorpendean, knew to bea stranger, and 
had seen lurking about the place on the night. That 
wovld have been the plan.” 

“Ts it too late now ?” 

“Tam afraid it is. How are we to tell which way 
he is gone?” 

“To The Croft. Heisisure to go-home: <A) thou- 
sand pounds, Falcon, if you get him safely:out of 
England.” 

“To the Croft,” repeated Falcon, accepting the 
heavy bribe with anod: ‘Let me havea good horse, 
then, and give me a little ready cash. I would 
rather save: @ fellow-creature’s life for # thousand 
than help to kill one for ten.” 

And he was sincere. 

In less than five minutes he was mounted on one 
of the best horses from Mr. Dacre’s stable, and with 
aleathern bag crammed full of gold and notes, he 
was on his way to the Croft. 

“The most humaneiand profitable bit of business I 
ever had,” he said to himself; “but 1 wonder what 
has changed the order of the day?” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
I wander—it matters not where; 
No clime can restore me my peace, 
Or-snateh from the frown of despair 
Ach fleeting release. Byron. 

Paul DaLRyYMPLE left Thorpendean Lodge a dif- 
ferent man. He had not expected: to’ be in such 
danger, ormeet with: so much mercy. Had he been 
defied, he might, in desperation, have added other 
crimes to the list that was already terrible; but he 
was dealt-with gently, and it changed him. 

His sole hope of safety lay in immediate flight, 
and the idea of taking Lizzie with him, or returning 
for her, was a dream to be forgotten. He had been 
as skilful as he had been daring, but he was-over- 
matched. It had been his fault that he trusted too 
much to himself. 

“I wanted help,” he thought, as: he rode home- 
ward. “Ihave felt: the need of a good and true 
confidant, But there was no one I could trust, no 
one at whose mercy I should have cared to be.” 

In the midst of his: despair and the beginning of 

remorse, he could. not’ cast out a deep and sullen 
hatred for John Lenmore, who, in his heart, he called 
a dull plodder; the term that men who have tried 
fortune by its worst ways, and lost in everything, 
give to the earnest and successful worker: 
_ “Tleawe England: a fugitive, a felon,” he went on 
in savage soliloquy, “and he remains the owner of 
® well-known name, the respected of his fellows— 
remains to have the love that I have siuned for. 
Lizzie, Lizzie! Oh, my beautiful, proud girl! I 
Would rather see you dead in my arms’ to-night, and 
die myself with’ the bitter joy of lookingrat»you thus, 
than leave you for him.” 

He went home. As he turned the gate, » tall man 
touched his hat respectfully and said: 

“Good evening, sir.” 

Paul returned the salutation with his usual 
courteous grace. It was one of the: points he studied 
Lever to slight a man however humble. 

“On the watch,” he said, mentally, “ keeping guard 
over me in spite of his civility. I see now that 
every step I take is tracked.” 

When he went to his mother’s room he was very 
pale, He tried to appear calm, but his-hand trem- 
tied. She took him in her arms as tliough be had 
Just returned from @ perilous journey. 


“ Paul,”’ she said, tenderly, and a mother can put 
much tenderness into a single word, when that 
word is the name of her only son. 

His lip quivered. 

“Has anything happened ?” 

‘* Nothing, mother, except that Mr. Dacre wishes 
me-to undertake a journey for him; and start imme- 
diately. You see, Fred Amory is unable to leave, 
and Dacre wants a man he can trust.” 

“Then you have won his confidence again. 
glad of that, very glad.” 

* Yes, he knows me betternow. Will rou pack a 
few things for me in the small valise—I have a let- 
ter to write—and to-morrow go and see Mr. Dacre. 
Much depends upon him now,” 

“ Tell me what tiiis means, my son.’’ 

“Not a question, mother, if you love me; nota 
moment’s delay if you would not have-the realisa- 
tion of the worst your fears nay suggest.” 

As.if she knew what he meant, she gave liim one 
firm, passionate embrace, strained’ hinr so tightly to 
her breast that he could scarcely breathe, and kissed 
him with along, lingering’ kiss. 

“One thing you must tell me.” she” said, looking 
with an agony of entreaty into his darkly handsome 
face. “Shall we be parted long ?”’ 

“No, my mother, ‘I'wodays at most.” 

“ And then?” 

“T shall have none but you'to care for—none but 
you to care for me. For the rest of my'life, mother, 
Lam entirely yours.” 

She was more tlian content then. Just as she 
would have nursed him had he been a crippled child, 
loving him the more for his: affliction, se she re- 
solved to devote: herself to caring for him in his re- 
pentant sorrow. 

“Ttaly,” she whispered; ‘““weshall'be happy there.” 

He auswered with a sad'smile. 

Mrs. Dalrymple left the apartment to pack the 
valise for him, and Paul sat)down at the writing- 
table. First le wrote as follows: 

“To Messrs. Mercer and Co., Lombard Street. 

* Pay to Mr. Edward Daere; of The Lodge, Thor- 
pendean, the sum of one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, at such time and under such’ conditions as/he 
may think fit to arrange. Signed, 

“ September 12th, 1863. Paut DALRYMPLE.”’ 

That he enclosed in a letter to Mr. Dacre. It was 
evident that he was sincere, and had every faith in 
Mr. Dacre’s honour. 

“T send you,” he wrote, “an order on Messrs. 
Mercer for the full sum of money invested in the 
firm by me. With the exception of a few hundred 
pounds I leave myself penniless. You will deal gently 
with my mother, I am sure, Let me ask you tu treat 
with Mercer and Co. in the ordinary way of business. 
Our terms were that the sum total was never to be 
withdrawn in bulk, without two years’ notice; but 
the money is yours, and it.isfor you to decide. 

“Whether my future can in anyway expiate the 
past I do not know, but I willtry; always remember- 
ing that to you I owe even am faint. desire for re- 
demption. One thing I write here, with my soul in 
the pen—if the man Nathaniel Harperiey were here, 
face to face to me, as we were in the oak triangle, I 
would slay him nowas1 slew him then; he deserved 
his fate. 

“Tell Lizzie that I shall never'troubleher, Our 
marriage was a mere ceremony—a secret known only 
to the minister, the servants: who witnessed it, my 
mother, Lizzie, and myself: I append to this.a decla- 
ration that she married me under coercion, and with 
that you can have it set aside.” 

This declaration was written by itself, on the other 
side of the sheet, andthe whole enclosed in an en- 
velope, addressed to Mr. Dacre, at/the Lodge. 

As he finished writing , his mother eutered with the 
valise. 

“Give that letterto Mr. Dacre,” hesaid, taking 
the valise. And now, good-bye, mother; I want 
all my nerve to-night.” 

He wrung both her hands, and went out to: mount 
his horse. When in the saddle he turned to look at 
the white face in the doorway, and then rode on, not 
daring to look again. 

He had not gone more than a hundred yards when 
a horseman (he found it was the same tall man who 
had spoken to Lim as he came) rode up aud reiued in 
by his side. 

“A fine evening, sir!” he said. 

“ Yes,” was the brief reply; “it is.” 

**T think there will be rain.” 

“We must expect it in this senson, my friend.” 

“Just so, sir; so we must. Have I the honour of 
speaking to Mr, Dalrymple ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then, sir, you will pardon me ; I wish to do this 
thing with as little noise as possible. My name is 
Rowlett ; I am a detective!” 

‘* Well my dear fellow,” said Paul; impatiently; 
“what has that to do with me?” 


Iam 





“This sir; duty’s duty. My instructions are to 
watch you, and see that you du not leave tho neigh- 
bourhood. 4 Recommend you to stay where you are, 
sir, or-——" 

“Or, what ?” 

“You must consider yourso}f my prisoner.” 

Paul bit his lip for a moment, and reflected. He 
was well mounted ; he knew that his horse conld out- 
strip the other; he made a repid mental calculation. 

“ By the path over the hills,’ he thonght; “If I 
skirt the cliff, and ride along the banks I shall save 
two miles to the station; the tide is low; this man 
dves not know the way.” 

“TI do not quite understand the meaning of this,’” 
he said, after a pause ; ‘ but I suppose you are. only 
doing your duty ; you had better ride with me.” 

“ How far, sir.” 

‘To death!” said Paul; and before the man could 
recover his self-possession Paul had knocked him 
from his horse and spurred away. 

The man was a good rider, and he fell skilfully ; 
he had barely touched the ground before he sprang 
hurriedly into the saddle again, and enraged at being 
stricken down, he followed hotly in pursuit. As he 
started, another rider thundered up. 

“ Rowlett !” 

* Well, Mr. Falcon,” ho said, recognising the 
voice. 

“ What are you doing? Stop!” 

“Not fora moment; there’s two hundred pounds 
on that horse in front, and I mean to have him. 
Besides, he played me-a trick.” 

Falcon knew that his comrade’s bad spirit was 
awake, and knew that to expostulate would be use- 
less. 

‘*You always were an obstinate fellow,” ho said 
as he rode by his side. “Why not leave this busi- 
ness to me?” 

“ Not this part of it, Mr. Falcon.” 

Mr. Falcon took the other's rein, and swerved the 
horse round, then pushed him suddenly aside, and 
Rowlett was dismounted for the second time. 

“ What’s this?” he asked, pale with astonishment. 
“ What do you mean, Falcon ?” 

“Let my bridle go!” ‘The other had taken it in 
his angry surprise. “It means that you are not tu 
follow Mr. Dalrymple. We are old friends, Jemmy, 
and you know what I mean when I say that I would 
rather ride over you than see you stir a step in pur- 
suit, Go back, and wait for me.” 

Mr, Rowlett put his foot in the stirrup consider- 
ably subdued but not in the least satisfied. He had 
been tricked, and his professional instinct was 
piqued. 

“Mind,” he said, sullenly, “if he escapes I report 
you at head-quarters for conniving at it.” 

“Yeu will do nothing of the sort, Jemmy,” said 
Falcon, good-temperedly. “ You will see me in three 
days’ time at the Lodge, and put fifty pounds in your 
pocket, over and above what you might get out of 
the two hundred; and Mr. Dacre, asa county magis- 
rate, will compliment you on the zeal and energy 
you have displayed in trying to prevent the escape.” 

“ Will he mention it at head-quarters ?” 

“Of course he will; and as he losesa hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds by Dalrymple’s getting 
away, his words will have some weight.” 

“ And that’s the game, is it? Very well, Falcon; 
have your own way. WhatamI to do now?” 

“Mount guard as before. You were watching the 
back of the house, and it is no fault of yours if he 
went out by the front.” 

They shook hands, perfectly understanding each 
other, Mr. Falcon went on his way. 

He could hear the faint thud of hoofs in the dis- 
tance, and knew that Dalrymple had a start of some 
hundred yards. He rode at a desperate pace, and 
Paul, hearing him coming on behind, thought it was 
the man who had tried to stop him. 

“Never!” he said, between his teeth. 
never be taken.” 

The stars were few in that dull September sky, 
and the green hills loomed out bleakly in the night 
shaduws. ‘The bridle-path went in a long: half- 
circle round the cliff, beginning at the edge of Thor- 
pendean and ending on the beach; when the tide was 
low the-walk or ride from ‘Chorpendean to the town 
was a safe and pleasant journey, and it saved quite 
two miles in going to the railway station. 

Paul rode up the bill; he knew the way well, and 
could have gone therein thedark. Mr. Falcon knew 
it too, though he had not been long in Thorpendean. 
He would have followed in any case. He had a big, 
strong-horse, with high haunches, that went up the 
ascent like a mule. 

He gained upon the fugitive, and Paul heard his 
own name called. He recognised the voice. 

“That quiet demon who discovered me,” he said, 
bitterly. “The most dangerous man of all they 
could have sent.’’ 


“T wil? 





lie was a reckless rider always, but he was more 
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reckless now than ever, and he went on till he 
reached the summit of the hill, where he stopped to 
give his horse a minute's rest—that minute was suf- 
ficient to bring Falcon within speaking distance. 

“Mr. Dalrymple,” he cried out, “I am a friend! 
I come from Mr. Dacre.’’ 

The fugitive looked before him. The sea, broken 
up into inky, turbulent waves, lay two hundred feet 
below, and he could not tell whether the tide was 
rising or receding. It was a dreary chance of Iiberty. 

“ A friend!” he repeated, in silent scorn. ‘ Fool! 
to think to stay me by such a shallow artifice. I 
hope I may outrace him yet; I would not commit 
more sin than I have already. Why does he follow 
me?” 

The animal he rode bounded at the touch of his 
epur ard went down the hill at a terrific pace. Paul 
did not miss the path, but he had to rise in the 
stirrups to keep it within sight. He was within 
twenty feet of the beach, when the horse made a 
false step and sent him out of the saddle with fear- 
ful velocity. 

Falcon heard the dull crash of his broad, white 
forehead on a smooth, round stone. The horse lay 
on the beach, plunging in pain. The detective 
leaped to Dalrymple’s side. 

“T think it is all over,” he muttered, opening the 
fallen man’s waistcoat. “Iam sorry for him. He 
was a brave feilow; a human tiger, with a tiger’s 
courage—too good altogether to be hunted down.” 

Paul moved one hand and moaned faintly. Falcon 
listened intently. 

“ Mother !” 

“* Aye, poor lad,’”’ said the detective, touched beyond 
his wont. “Better men have been less true and 
dutiful to a widowed parent. If you have the barest 
chance of life, you shall be saved for her sake.” 

“ Let me die at home,’’ Paul murmured. “I want 
to hear her pray for me once more.” 

“And you shall,” said Falcon, speaking with 
dim eyes. “Icame to save youif I could; I was 
not hunting you down. Can you help yourself a 
Tittle ?” 

There was vo reply. 

Falcon lifted and laid him across the saddle, steady- 
ing him with one hand while he mounted carefully. 
Then he made his way along the beach till he came 
to a little cottage, with a row of fishing-boats in 
front of it. 

An old man, with a face as brown as the bench on 
which he sat, was smoking a pipe, and looking 
éulkily at the cloudy sky. 

“ Help me down with this gentleman,” said Falcon, 
tersely. “He has fallen from his horse. You must 
give him a bed and fetch a doctor. Come.” 

He had no need to ask twice. Hands, strong 
and rough as the rugged heart was, lifted the 
master of the Croft from Falcon’s arms and placed 
him on a small, clean bed by the wall in the back- 
parlour. 

Paul was quite motionless, but his heart beat 
though it beat very faintly. 

(To be continued.) 





MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Miss DupEvANT was not rich, as I have said be- 
fore, but she had a good income, a handsome town- 
house, and something that did duty asa country seat. 
She spent very little time at the last. In the first 
place it was too lonely. She adored society, and 
could not afford to entertain people at Mistletoe 
Lodge. In the second place the Lodge was not 
much at its best, and going to ruin fast. Its mistress 
hated it, in fact. 

Beatrix Dudevant’s income would have covered 
her expenses easily enough if she had been prudent 
in the management of it. But she was the most ex- 
travagant of creatures, always in debt to her trades- 
people, and her servants even. 

It would have been the same with three times the 
money she had to spend, though she imagined the 
securing of a rich husband would end all her 
troubles. 

The second day after her arrival in town, curiosity 
refused to be pacified any longer. She ordered her 
carriage and went to call upon the Eaglescliffe 
family solicitors. She wanted the young countess’ 
London address. She had ascertained that she was 
not stopping at Cheverning House, the magnificent 
town mansion of the family, and the desire increased 
to solve the mystery which enveloped the woman 
she hated from pure envy. 

Herdle and Merkes, however, declined to furnish 
her the desired information. The young countess 
was in town merely upon business, and being still in 





mourning, also, utterly declined to receive any 
visitors whatever. 

It was in vain that the beauty brought the most 
eloquent of her wheedling accomplishments into 
play, and insisted that she was my lady's dearest 
friend of friends. The lawyers proved inexorable, 
andshe withdrew. 

As she was entering her carriage, however, she 
spied Fidele, Iuady Violet’s maid. 

Miss Dudevant knew that the girl was too faithful 
to give her the address she wanted, if she had re- 
ceived the contrary directions from Lady Violet. So 
entering her carriage she ordered the coachman to 
keep the maid in view. 

Fidele went to Regent-street and made some 
small purchases; then she moved westward, the 
carriage still following at a snail’s pace. 

Lady Violet’s amazement when Beatrix Dudevant's 
card was brought to her was only equalled by her 
faithful Miggs’ indignation. 

“ The audacity !’’ exclaimed Lady Violet. Then 
with a wicked smile, ‘‘Mousie, I will see her; she 
only comes to see my altered face.. She will be 
enough punished for her effrontery, only to behold 
me as I am.” a ag 

““ My dear, my dear,” remonstrated the little go- 
verness softly, “ surely-———” 

Lady Violet grew pale. TT ee 
“Ah, poor papa!” ske cried, “how could I think 
of it?” 

Miss Dudevant was not, however, so easily 
baulked. She had inquired for Lady Violet Con- 
way, and the man had told her that there was no 
such person there. Perhaps she meant the young 
Countess of Eaglescliffe, he said. She was not a 
married lady, he believed, was his response, when, 
with the tempting show of a sovereign, she ques- 
tioned him farther. 

The beauty’s blue eyes sparkled spitefully, as, 
instead of waiting for him to take up her card, she 
followed the man stealthily to the very door of Lady 
Violet’s apartments, and noiselessly glided in after 


him. 

Fidele would have stopped her if anything short 
of violence would have done that. 

With a triumphant smile, Miss Dudevant pressed 
on to the inner room. 

She was in the same apartment, as yet unseen, as 
Lady Violet uttered that remorseful response to 
Miggs. 

Beatrix Dudevant turned pale at the references, 
and would have withdrawn then, but it was too late. 
Miggs bad seen her. 

She rallied volubly as she caught the pale, angry 
eyes of the little governess, and came smiling for- 
ward with: 

“Dear Vio, you wouldn't refuse to see me? I 
am sure you would not if you knew n 

Here Miss Dudevant came to a blank stop, and 
was really near fainting. 

Lady Violet, whose back had been to her, had 
turned suddenly and confronted her. 

The beautiful, transcendent face, perfect as a 
Parian carving, grew as white and rigid, at sight of 
the false creature, whose treachery had slain Lord 
Eaglescliffe as surely as though she had plunged 
a dagger in his fond true heart. 

“ You have made a mistake,” she said in a chilled 
voice, “ these are not Mrs, Conway’s rooms. Miss 
Miggs, will you tell Fidele to call the man back ?” 

Miss Dudevant sank upon a seat with a wild 
gesture. 

** Wait, I will go in a moment,” she gasped, in an 
utterly confounded tone. ‘I will, indeed. Only tell 
me. Do tell me. Are you not Vane Conway's wife, 
Lady Violet ?” 

“ She is not!” interposed Miss Miggs, gliding be- 
tween the blazing eyes of the young countess and 
this rash, persistent visitor. “I think, Miss Dude- 
vant, you had better go. I will show you out, if 
you please.” 

Beatrix rose reluctantly. Even then she might 
not have gone, but Lady Violet, slightly bending 
her queenly head, passed into another apartment, 

Beatrix fell upon Miss Miggs, figuratively, I mean. 

“You dear creature,” she besought, “ what does it 
mean ?” 

The governess turned upon her a pale, rebuking 
glance. 

“What did you ask, Miss Dudevant ?” moving 
towards the door. 

“Now, Miggs,” with one of her childish airs, “I 
won't stir a step till you have told me.” 

“Till I have told you what, miss?” 

“Qh, about Lady Violet being burned, and her 
marrying Mr. Conway.” 

“Her ladyship was vot so badly injured as was 
supposed, and she did not marry Mr. Conway,” said 
Miggs, frigidly. 

As she spoke she passed through the open door, 
and Miss Dudevant followed. 
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Driving home, Miss Dudevant met Captain Evelyn, 
and insisted upon his joining her with an urgency 
that made it difficult to refuse. 

He entered tho carriage reluctantly. Her very 
vicinity was unpleasant to him, but she would not 
see it, 

She was in anything but a pleasant humour. 

That he wasin this odd and utterly bafiling im- 
broglio she did not doubt, and, in her clever way, 
which was not clever at all, she tried to sound him 
concerning the mystery. 

Roy Evelyn was not looking well. There wasa 
haggardness about his handsome eyes, an unusual 
absence of life and expression in his dark face. 

“T’ve been to Lady Violet’s hotel,” Beatrix an- 
nounced triumphantly. 

“Ah!” without any appearance of interest. 

Beatrix eyed him sharply. 

“ Yes, and I’ve seen Lady Violet, and I know 
everything.” 

“ You—have,” with incredulous anger. “ You have 
had the ‘effrontery to force yourself——I ‘beg your 
pardon, Miss Dudevant, I forgot that you weres 
lady. I think you had better let me down here.” 

Beatrix laughed, but her blue eyes flashed omin- 


ously. ¥ é 

“TI shall do nothing of the sort,” she said, daringly. 
“JT don’t care what names you call me, now I have 
found you and Lady Violet out.” 

Roy Evelyn compressed his lips as he looked at 
her, and his brown eyes were black for the moment. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Lady Violet is no more married to Vane Con- 
way than I am, and you know it.” 

The ashy hue that suddenly overspread his face 
told her that he did not know, and she could have 
bitten her tongue for telling him. She dropped sul- 
lenly back upon the cushions and shut her lips. 

“You choose curious subjects to jest upon,” was 
all he said, and pulled the check-string sharply. 

The carriage stopped. He sprang out, lifted his 
hat in an abrupt good-day, and strode away. 

As he went, his cheeks flushed slowly to the very 
margin of his silky black beard, and he walked lke 
a man slightly intoxicated, 

Indeed, every pulse in him was leaping to tho 
shock. 

Miss Dudevant had put him down in the vicinity 
of the Park, and as he turned into the Row, which 
was nearly deserted at this hour, he muttered to 
himself: 

“T can’t stand this long, jest or no jest.” 

He sat down on one of the benches outside the 
rail. His lips trembled as he tried to compress 
them, and his hand shook, as he nervously took off 
his hat and put it on again. He rose presently, and 
hailing a hansom, entered, and ordered the driver to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He got out at the oflice of Lady 
Violet's solicitors. 

Messrs. Herdle and Merkes chanced both to be in. 

Captain Evelyn was a soldier. He had come to 
put an awkward question. How awkward he scarcely 
realised in his bitter impatience, till the time came to 
speak, But he met the emergency bravely, and both 
gentlemen knew him well. They guessed readily 
enough how it was then, remembering that Eagles- 
cliffe and the Nest were adjacent, and that the young 
countess was the most perfect specimen of lovely 
womanhood either of them had ever beheld. 

The two lawyers exchanged glances before the 
senior partner spoke, wording his reply carefully, not 
to trench upon that which must as yet remain in 
such inviolable secrecy. 

“There is no reason why we should not tell you 
what is no secret, Captain Evelyn,” Mr. Herdle said, 
with grave deliberation. ‘It was a sister of her 
ladyship’s whom Mr. Conway married. Beyond this, 
we must beg you will not question us, and it is not 
fitting we should reply.” 

Gilderoy Evelyn thanked them both warmly. He 
quitted the vicinity of the Fields with a step that 
seemed to tread the air. Waat other questions could 
he careto ask? What other doubts could exist 
worthy of an instant’s contemplation? Certainly 
none at present. : 

He dined at his club, and was somewhat late in 
getting to his chambers, but the feeling of exultation 
lasted still. As yet misgivings had not come to 
trouble him. 4 

As he sprang to the pavement from the cab which 
had driven him to his chambers, a figure came out 
of the deep shadow made by a jutting angle of the 
house. In the imperfect light it seemed the form of 
a mere lad, a stripling. The voice, too, hada boy- 
ish, though strangely familiar inflection as it ad- 
dressed him. Captain Evelyn paused involuntarily. 

“ You are a brave man anda soldier,” said the boy, 
coming close. “ Do not sleep to-night without first 
carefully examining your apartments.” 

Before Captain Evelyn had done staring, the bey 
had vanished. 
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The guardsman stood a moment in thought, look- 
ing after him, then he moved slowly towards hisown 


oor. 

His right hand touched a pistol he always carried 
about him, and fell away again. 

He laughed as he sprang up the stairs. 

“What nonsense!” he muttered, and opened the 
door. 

His own man Hysler was waiting up for him. 

« Anybody been here, Hysler, to see me, I mean?” 

4 Nobody, sir, except the man to look at the flue.” 

« What ails the flue?” 

“J don’t know indeed, sir. 
im.” 

: “1? Nota bitofit. What doI care for the flue? 
This time of year too. What sort of a looking man, 
Hysler ?” a ‘ 

“A regular hard one, sir. Iwas afraid to leave 
im alone a minute.” 

“Naturally you didn’t then.” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You paid him I suppose—clever fellow ?” 

Hysler looked slightly troubled. 

“No, sir. He never asked me for any pay, and he 
lipped away when I wasn’t looking.” 

“How was that ?” asked his master, carelessly. 

“There was a fight,” Hysler acknowledged, re- 
luctantly, “and my head was out of the window 
when he went.” 

“Precisely,” said the captain, thoughtfully. 

“ He didn’t take anything, sir, though I was scared 
avhen I turned round and couldn't see him.” 

“ What time was this ?” 

“ About dark, sir.” 

“ Queer time of day to come about a flue, eh?” 

Captain Evelyn passed into the next apartment, 
which was a sitting-room, and on through that to 
the bed-room. On the threshold between these two 
he stood a moment humming a few bars of a popular 
air, while he sent a searching glance over both apart- 

‘ments. 

There were handsome, thick falling curtains before 
all the windows. One, being behind the bed, was 
seldom lifted except for air. A corner of this trailed 
beyond the post of the bed now, and it was unlike 
Hysler to leave it so. 

Captain Evelyn took out that pocket companion, 
of which we have before spoken, and levelled it 
straight at the window beyond the bed, 

“T will count five,” he said, aloud, “and then I 
shall fire. I give you so much time to show your- 
self, villain !” 

His face was pale, his hand steady, and his lip 
curled. He began, low, but distinctly : 

“One, two, three-——” 

The curtain beyond the bed was slightly agitated, 
and the man who had come to see about’the flue 
stepped scowlingly forth into the room. 

It was Vane Conway; but so disguised that it 
was no wonder Hysler had not recognised him. 

“TI thought it was you,” Evelyn said, coolly. 

“Curse you!” blurted the other, hoarsely, “ you 
always get the winning card of me. How did you 
know I was there 2” 

Captain Evelyn had lowered his weapon, but he 
‘held it with a ready hand, and as Conway's work- 
ing fingers approached his left breast, he covered 
him again. 

“See here, Conway,” he said, contemptuously, 

“don’t you think it is about time you let me alone? 
I know who it was dealt me that cowardly blow in 
the wood, and I know why it was done. You'll 
never succeed in becoming Lord Evelyn through 
any such means as these. I’m always on my guard 
so fdr as you are concerned, and if you ever succeed 
in finishing me, you’ll find you will have to standa 
pretty sharp reckoning with justice before you settle 
into the earldom. Now go.” 
_ He stepped aside to allow him to pass, still cover. 
ing him with his weapon, and Conway, after an in- 
étant’s sullen hesitation, moving towards the door, 
On the threshold he stopped for a second. 

“You'll find I'll win yet,” he growled. “I've 
got one card left to play that you’d give twenty 
earldoms to see.” 

Hysler’s stare of unmitigated astonishment at sight 
of the “flue man” amused his master immensely. 

“You be a smart ’un,” he muttered, admiringly, 
meaning the gallant captain. 


He said you sent 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

No one but the high-spirited and imperious young 
Countess of Eaglescliffe would have thought of so 
defying public opinion as to refuse it any explana- 
tion of the extraordinary occurrences which happened 
Previous to her departure for London. 

She returned to the Cliffe quietly, Miggs and 
Fidele her faithful escort, and resumed conscien- 


tiously the old round of duties and occupations so 


During her journey from London, at the stations 
and whenever she went beyond the bounds of her 
own demesne, she kept herself closely veiled. That 
was all the deference she accorded public curiosity. 

Her own dependents, it was her pleasure to meet 
in the great hall the very evening after her arrival, 
and the sensation among those disconsolate servitors 
was, as may be imagined, immense, both on account 
of her unexpected return, the mystery which still 
enveloped her, and because of certain incredible ru- 
mours whieh had already begun to circulate. 

The wildest excitement pervaded their ranks as 
the smiling young countess made her appearance at 
last, on the arm of her faithful Miggs, and swept 
slowly down the hall, greeting each in turn, as regal 
in beauty as ever, not aglory of that wonderful love- 
liness dimmed. 

Nobody stopped to wonder or speculate curiously 





in that glad hour ; andas she gave her lily hand to each 
in turn, something fell now and then upon it that 
was dearer to the warm-hearted girl than all the 
glitter of her diamonds. 

** You may tell them now,” she said to Miggs, her 
sweet voice slightly tremulous, “that Eaglescliffe is 
still without a master. They'll be only less glad to 
hear it than I was, poor things.” 

The young countess had been at home only three 
days when a letter came to her from Captain Evelyn, 
It was forwarded through her lawyers, Evelyn not 
guessing that she was at the Cliffe, and holding him- 
self above asking where she was under present cir- 
cumstances. 

It was in some respects a model letter, straightfor- 
ward, and characterised not a little by the impulse 
and dash peculiar to the handsome guardsman him- 
self. Thus: 

“You are free! Life is once more endurable to me, 
for in it I may hope to win you. You cannot hinder that 
hope, if you would. After those last commands which 
you laid upon me, I cannot intrude myself upon you 
without your permission ; but I only wait that to be 
once more at your feet more suppliant than ever, 
more patient under any and all probation. In any 
event, through whatever changes may come to either 
of us, the heart of Gilderoy Evelyn, so long as it has 
life, will throb only for you.” 

The chiselled lips of Lady Violet quivered with re- 
pressed feeling, as she read the last words. 

“T believe you,” she said, as she dashed the tears 
from her lashes, ‘Pity it is you did not love a 
woman worthier such devotion than Violet Eagles- 
cliffe ; or else,” taking from her bossom her wedding 
ring, “pity it is that this ominous witness of the 
wildest folly woman ever perpetrated, had not linked 
our fates together then, for joined they are, invisibly 
if not to outward consciousness; and even so long 
as your true heart throbs for me, my pulses shall be 
yours, Gilderoy!” Anexpression of fond enthusiasm 
lit up her dark, eloquent eyes. “‘ Were I indeed as 
poor Daisy—all the earthly perfectness of my beauty 
departed—would it change him, I wonder? I doubt 
it. Nothing of that sort could make him any the less 
dear to me.” 

But she did not write. Roy Evelyn’s impassioned 
letter was treasured next her heart; but it was never 
answered—at least on paper. 

She took up her pen once to write to him, but 
looking wistfully down at its diamond point, sighed 
and smiled, and shook her lovely head. 

“Tis a wayward pen,” she said, softly, “ like its 
mistress given to goin forbidden paths—I don’t think 
I could trust it.” ~ 

She heard also from Daisy ; and, everything con- 
sidered, her letters were satisfactory, They were 
dated from a little Belgian town of which her sister 
had never heard ; but there was nothing in them to 
complain of, unless it was a sort of constraint and 
artificialness which was easily enough accounted for. 
Lady Violet returned to her old habit of riding 
much, with no companion but her groom, who rode 
ata discreet distance behind, but always in sight, 
and spent hours on the back of fleet-footed Zephyr, 
scouring the loneliest and most picturesque roads 
that the country furnished. Usually upon these oc- 
casions she was closely veiled, and it was seldom that 
any chance traveller ever had a glimpse beyond those 
envious folds. . 

The county families held aloof at first, deeming 
that a just sense of their own dignity required at 
least so much token of their disapproval of this daring 
girl, who vouchsafed no explanation, even to her 
own class, of the late mysterious occurrences at 
Eaglescliffe. 

But gradually, as Lady Violet quietly continued 
her own way, careless alike of their censure or appro- 
val, the old popularity of the imperious and beautiful 
mistress of Eaglescliffe reasserted itself. 

Lord Evelyn and his countess were among the first 
to take up these dropped threads of social courtesy. 
As they had been the most deeply hurt at Lady 





sitangely interrupted now for months. 


Violet’s incomprehensible course, so now they were 








the first to signify that she had nover through all 
lost her place in their hearts. 

Lady Violet received one and all with a courtesy 
at which none could cavil, and, at a proper time, 
returned their civilities in the same strain. But she 
was scornful enough of their condescension to have 
done neither, but for the wise remonstrances of her 
one friend, as she persisted in terming Migys. 


(To be continued.) 








LEIGHTON HALL. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Sometimes I think 
We cannot walk together in this world ! 
The distance that divides us is too great! 
Longfellow. 

Roy almost thought Georgie mad now, and came 
a little nearer to her; asking what she meant, and 
why she was so agitated, and why, if she loved him 
as she had said, his asking her to marry him should 
affect her sostrongly. And while he said this to her 
she began to rally a Tittle ; to recover her composure, 
to be more like herself. The good impulse which had 
waged so fierce a conflict with the bad counselled 
her not to deceive Roy Leighton, and impose her- 
self upon him without a full confession of the past, 
was subsiding ; and though there still were bitter 
pangs of remorse and terrible regrets that from the 
first she had not been open and frank, not only 
with Roy, but with everyone else, she began to feel 
that just fora sudden “attack of conscience,” as 
she termed it, she could not now lose what she had 
desired so long. And so, to Roy’s last questionings, 
she answered : 

“Tam not so goodas youthink me. Iam not 
worthy of you. I am—I have been—you don’t 
as how badI am. You would hate me if you 

id.” 

She was growing excited again. All the good 
there was in the woman was asserting itself in Roy's 
behalf, and she continued : 

“Everybody would hate me as I hate mysel 
always.” 

He took astep backward asif she really had been 
the guilty creature she professed to be; but now it 
was her hand which was reached out tohim. She 
could not let him go, and she gasped : 

* But, Roy, with you, who are so noble and good, 
Icould learn to be better, andI will. I swear it 
here, that if you make me your wife, I will be true 
and faithful, and will try so hard to make you 
happy. Try me and see if I don’t.” 

This she said, because she saw a shadow pass over 
his face as if, after all she had said, he would re- 
treat if possible, and leave her free again. But shoe 
did not wish to be free. She must be his wife now 
atall hazards, and so she followed up her advan- 
tage, and by bidding him ‘‘try her,” virtually as- 
sented to his proposal, and held herself engaged. 
Perplexed and bewildered with what he had seen 
and heard, and half inclined already to be sorry, 
Roy was too honourable to draw back, and when 
she said so piteously: ‘‘ Try me, Roy, and see if I 
don’t,’’ he took her offered hand and pressed it 
between his own, and answered her: 

“IT know you will, Georgie. We all have faults, 
and you must make allowances for mine, as I will 
for yours, which, I am sure, you overrate, or else I 
have strangely misjudged _ Why, Georgie, you 
would almost make one believe you had been guilty 
of some dreadful deed, you accuse yourself so 
unmercifully.”’ 

Roy laughed lightly as he said this, while Georgie 
felt for a moment as if her heart were in her throat, 
and it was only by the most powerful efforts of the 
will that she recovered her powers of speech suffi- 
ciently to say : 

“Don’t imagine, pray, that I’ve murdered or 
stolen, or done anything which makes me amenable 
to the law.” 

And Georgie’s old smile broke for the first time 
over her face, to which the colour was coming 
back. 

“ You are so good, so perfect, that nothing less 
than perfection should ever hope to win you, and I 
am s0 far from that; but I am going to be better, 
and the world shall yet say that Roy Leighton 
chose wisely and well.” 

She had settled it. 

There was no going back for Roy. He was an 
engaged man, and as he looked down upon the glow- 
ing, beautiful face of his fiancée, he felt that the 
world would even now say he had done well without 
waiting for any improvement in his betrothed, who 
looked up at him in such a loving, confiding way, 
that he naturally enough stooped and kissed her 
lips, and called her his darling, and felt sure that 
he loved her, and was happy in doing so. ; 

Georgie possessed the rare gift of going rapidly 
from one extreme mood to another. She had becn 
down, very low down in the depths of humiliation, 
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and in her excitement had almost told Roy secrets | 
she guarded as she did her life, and from that depth 
she had risen to the heights of bliss, trembling a 
little as she remembered how near she had come to 
being stranded by her own act, and mentally chid- 
ing herself for her weakness in allowing lerself-to 
be so excited about something Roy never could 
know, unless Jack or Maude betrayed her, as she 
was sure they would not. She had detected the 
wavering for a moment on Roy’s part, and lest it 
should occur again, and work detriment to her 
cause, she said to him : 

“I do not believe in secret engagements, and 
shall tell Aunt Burton at once, as you, of course, 
will tell your mother.” . 

Then Roy did wince a little, and thought of Miss 
Overton, and Edna, and forty other things, and 
wished. Georgie was not in quite such a hurry to 
have it known that they were engaged; but he told 
her she was right, and he would inform his mother 
that night, and asked if they should not join his 
guests upon the lawn. Georgie’s languor was all gone, 
and, taking Roy’s arm, she went with him from 
the house out into the beautiful grounds, feel- 
ing as she went a sense of ownership in them all, 
which made her walk and act like a queen as 
she approached the group upon the lawn and re- 
ceived their words of greeting. 

They had missed Roy from their ranks, and com- 
mented upon his absence, and Mrs. Churchill had 
wondered if he could not find her shawl, and Edna 
had offered to go herself for it. ‘Then Mrs. Burton 
explained, as something of great importance, that 
she had brought Georgie with her, and probably she 
and Roy were deep in some learned discussion, as 
they usually got up an argument when they were 
together. She would go herself for Mrs. Churchill’s 
shawl, she said. She knew just where it was. 

But Mrs. Churchill would not suffer this. She 
preferred that Miss Overton should go; and ac- 
cordingly Edna went, and in passing through the 
hall glanced into the drawing-room, and saw the 
couple at the farther end, too much absorbed in 
themselves to know there was a witness to their 
love-making. Roy was just kissing Georgie as the 
seal to their betrothal, and by that token Edna 
knew they were engaged, and felt for a moment 
as if the brightness of her life had suddenly 
been stricken out, though why she should care she 
could not tell. She only knew that she did care, 
and that her heart was throbbing painfully as she 
fled noiselessly up the stairs in the direction of Mrs. 
Churchill’s room. Once there, she stopped a mo- 
ment to breathe and think over what she had seen, 
and ask herself what it was to her that the heart- 
beats should come so fast, and the world should 
look so dark. 

“‘Nothing, nothing,” she said, “ only I did not 
believe he could love her. He might. have done so 
much better, and have been so much happier. I 
don't like her, I never can, and when she comes 
here I must go. Ah me! and I could enjoy so much 
alone with Roy and his mother.” 

And having thus settled the cause of her disquiet, 
she found Mrs. Churchill’s shaw] and left the house 
by another way than the one leading past the draw- 
ing-room door. 

She had been very gay just before, so gay indeed 
that Miss Agatha, who did not believe in a depend- 
ant’s daring to be merry and free in the presence 
of superiors, had made some sarcastic remarks 
about * the wild spirits of that Miss Overton.” But 
she was not wild when she returned to the lawn 
with the shawl, and her face was so pale that 
Mande asked if she had seen a ghost that she looked 
so white and scared. 

“No, not a ghost,’ Edna replied; then added, 
“Tran quite fast up and down the stairs.” 

“And did you sce anything of my daughter, Miss 
Burton ?”’ Mrs. Burton asked next. 

And Edna answered her evasively : 

“ T heard voices in the drawing-room, hers and Mr. 

Leighton’s, I think.” 
_ “Oh, yes, there they come,” Mrs. Burton re- 
joined, her face all aglow with the great delight it 
afforded her to sit and watch Georgie coming to- 
wards her so graceful and self-possessed, and look- 
ing so radiant and beautiful. 

One could see her black eyes sparkle and shine 
even in the distance, as she leaned on Roy’s arm 
and smiled at something he was saying to her. 
Georgie was very happy for a few moments, and not 
a ripple of disquiet came to the surface until her 
glance fell on Edna, sitting upon a camp stool, a 
ittle apart from the others, her hat on the grass at 
her side, her brown curls somewhat disordered, but 
falling about her face and neck in a most bewitch- 
ing way, her hands folded listlessly together upon 
her lap, and her whole attitude and appearance that 
of some tired, pretty child. She was pretty, and 
Georgie knew it, and she looked so young and fair 
and innocent, so much like one nd arm any man 
could easily love, that Georgie felt a sudden impulse 
of fear lest, after all, this girl who would see Roy 


, 





every day should become her rival, and with. that 


impulse came a thought that the sooner her engage- 
ment was known the better and safer forher. So, 
clasping her white hand on Roy’s arm, she whis- 
pered ‘to him softly : ; 

“Perhaps we may as well have it off our minds 
and announce it at once, we shall both feel freer and 
easier.” 

Roy could not answer for her, but for himself he 
did not'care to be in haste, especially with Miss 
Overton sitting there with those great brown eyes 
looking so eagerly at him. Somchow she was a 
restraint upon him, and he unconsciously wished 
her away while he made the announcement, for he 
was going to do it. Georgie was: probably right. 
She usually was, he reflected, and without a second 
look at Edna, walked straight to his mother, and 
placing Georgie’s hand in hers said to her: 

‘“* Mother, I bring to you adaughter; Georgie has 
promised to be my wife.” , 

‘“‘ Heaven bless my soul,’”’ Mr. Burton exclaimed, 
springing up from his chair and bobbing about like 
an indiarubber ball. ER 

He had not expected Roy to act upon his hint so 
soon; in fact he was more than half afraid that 
nothing might come of it after all, and then Mrs. 
Freeman Burton would never cease to upbraid him 
with his awkwardness, but here it was fixed, 
settled, and announced, and he could not repress 
his feelings until a sharp pull at his coat skirts 
from his spouse and the whispered words: 
“Are you crazy?” brought him to his senses, 
and he sat down just as Georgie finished kissing 
Mrs. Churchill, and whispering to her what a good 
daughter and wife she meant to be. 

Mrs. Churchill was glad, very glad, as it was 
something she had long desired, but now that Miss 
Overton had come she did not so much need a 
daughter. Still she was sufficiently demonstrative, 
and laid her handin blessing on Georgio’s head, 
while Mrs. Burton shed a few tears over the touch- 
ing scene, and called Roy a naughty boy for steal- 
ing away her treasure, and said a deal more silly 
things about the engagement generally, and Georgie 
in particular. & 

Maude came next, but there was a blank look of 
disappointment in her face as she kissed Georgie 
and offered her congratulations. She had not looked 
for this so suddenly. Once she had been constantly 
expecting it, but they had waited so long, and 
latterly Roy had seemed so indifferent, that she had 
hopes for him in another direction. Dotty—or 
little Dot—was her choice for Roy, and with her 
usual impulsiveness she had in her. own mind mar- 
ried them to each other, and stood godmother for 
their first child, little Maude Heyford. It was too 
bad, she thought, and she wondered how John 
would take it, and if that secret of Georgie’s was 
not an impediment which. might yet work good to 
Dotty. 

Jotm was at some distance from the group of 
which Georgie was the centre, but he heard what 
Roy had said, and saw the demonstrations which 
followed, but he did not join inthem. How could 
he, knowing what he knew, how could he con- 
gratulate Roy, who was being so deceived ? 
He could not, and his breath came hard, and some- 
thing like an oath escaped his lips, as he purposely 
drove a ball to the furthest extremity of the 
croquet lawn, and then kept on idly knocking it 
about. He meant to keep away as long as possible, 


and Georgie knew he did, and her cheek paled a, 


little when at last he came near enongh for her to 
see the troubled look upon his face, as he sat down 
by Edna and fanned himself with his: hat. 


The evening air was cool, but he seemed to be) 


very warm, and occasionally wiped the drops from 
his brow, as he sat talking with Edna. The an- 
nouncement of the engagement had not been made 
to her, there was no need for her.to.do or say any- 
thing, and so she feigned indifference, and kept on 
talking to John until Georgie came that way, John 
saw her first, and suddenly remembering that. he 
had not put his mallet in the box, darted away just 
as his sister came up. 

She was left alone with Edna, to whom she was 
excessively gracious and affable. Taking the seat 
John had vacated, she began to talk as kindly and 
familiarly as if all her life she had known Miss 
Overton as her eqnal. There was something won- 
derfully winning in Georgie when she chose to be 
agreeable, and it told upon Edna, who began to like 
her better and to wonder at the change. It was a 
part’of Georgie’s réle to treat Edna well—part of 
her bargain with Maude; and she was resolved to 
fulfill her contract, and she sat chatting with her 
until Roy: came up and said that Mrs. Burton 
thought it was time for her to go in from the night 
air. He did not say that he thought so, or evince 
any undue. anxiety about: herhealth, but hedid say 
to Edna: 

“Miss Overton, I am sure the damp air must be 
bad for you also; take my arm,. please, and come 
with us to the house,’’ 

And so, with Georgie upon one side‘and Edna on 
the other, he led the way to the house, followed by 





Mr. Burton, who had his mother in charge, and by 
Mrs. Burton, who was lauding Georgie to Miss 
Shane, and telling what an angel of’ perfection she 
was, how hard it would be to part with her, and how 
glad she-was that’ she was to go no furthor away 
than Leighton. ; : 

There was some music in the drawing-room, ani 
afterwards ice cream and cake, and then, at about 
half-past ten, the little party broke up. Geongie 
was: still’ im) a gushing mood, and: kissed Mrs. 
Churchill three: times at parting, and even. kissed 
Edna in the exuberance of her joy, and: said she 
hoped to know her better in the future, and bate 
her take 'good care.of dear Mrs, Churchill; and 
then she looked around for Roy, who led her to the 
carriage, and pressed her hand a little at parting, 
and said he should see her to-merrow. |. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton, Georgie, arid Miss Shane 
occupied the carriage, while the other people walked, 
Maude and John lingering behind the others, so that 
it was nearer one than twelve when they at last 
reached Oakwood. But late as it was, Georgie was 
waiting for them. She must see John before che 
slept ; must know the worst he had to oy He was 
to return on the morrow, and she might. not have 
another chance. : . 

So she waited patiently by her window until she 
heard him coming up the walk, and then waited 
still longer, until the whispered interview 
was at an end, and Maude-was in her room. 
Now was Georgie’s opportunity, and she passed 
noiselessly into the hall, and on through @ narrow 
corridor, until John’s chamber was reached. 

‘Come in!” was answered rather sternly to her 
timid knock, and by the tone of his voice, she knew 
that John guessed who his visitor was, and she 
trembled as sheadvanced towards him, and laid her 
hand on his arm. ¢ 

He did not smile, nor allow his face to relax a 
muscle, even when she locked up at him in her most 
beseeching way, and, began by ing. him “ dear 
John.” But ho would soften after a time, she was 
sure. He never had withstood her long at a time, 
and so she mustered all her courage; and began: 

“ Dear John, I’ve:yhad no chance to congratulate 
you on your engagement, and I came to do so now, 
and to tell you how glad I am, I would rather 
have Maude for my sister than anyone I know. 
You have chosen well, my boy.” 

I am glad you think so,” John answered; and 
then there was a painful silence, which Georgie 
broke by saying : ? 

“ John, have you no word of congratulation for 
me in my new happiness ?”” ; 

The tears were swimming in her at, bright 
eyes, and she seemed tho very embodiment of in- 
nocence and goodness; but John looked away from 
her, straight down at some stippers which Annie 
had embroidered for him, and asked : 

“ Are you happy, Georgie ?”’ 

“Yes, oh, yes; so happy that I feol as if I never 
could be thankful enough to heaven, has been so 
kind.to me.” 2 

* Pshaw!’’and Johnspoke impatiently. ‘* Don’t, for 
gracious sake, try to come your pious strains on me, 
for I tell you they won’t go down till you have done 
one thing. Have you told Roy?” 

He looked at her now, and her eyes fell before 
his searching gaze, while her heart beat so fast 
that he could hear and count the throbs as her 
bosom rose and fell. 

“No, Jobn; I havenot. I tried at first—I meant 
to—I really did; but I could not say the words, 
they choked me so,, I couldn’t tell him, John! 
and her voice was, very mournful in its tone 
“ Think, if it were yourself, and you felt sure that 
to tell would be to.lose Maude’s love, would youdo 
it ?—could you ?” 

She had made her strongest argument, and Joho 
hesitated ere he replied : 

“It would be hard; but better so, it seems to me, 
than to live with a falsehood om my conscience, and 
@ constant, haunting fear lest‘ she should find it 
out.” 
‘* But he can’t John—he' never can—uanless you 
tell him or Mande. Does she‘ know? Oh, John, 
does she know it all ? -Have you broken your oath, 
sworn so solemnly to mo?” 

There was a flash in her black eyes: as they fas- 
tened themselves upon John, who replied to her, 
truthfully : a : 

* Maude does not know, except that there is some- 
thing you would hide from Roy, and from the world. 
I hinted’so much to her, as a weapon of defence !0r 
Edna. Whether she ‘or anyone else ever knows 
more from mé, depends upon yourself, and your 
treatment of Edna.’ 2 , 

“I knew you would aatipiapety ae Geng? 
rejoined, a y weight li rom her min 
shall not harm Mrs. Charlie I shall try 
to like her, for ons sake and Maude’s. And, 20%; 
why need I tell; Roy, whem he never. can, by ocd 
possibility, find it out, and, to tell him would ony 
distress him.and ruin me?” teat 

“Perhaps not If he loves: you truly, 81 lov? 
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ude, he can forgive.a great deal. Ishould try 
— see—I should go to him frank and open- 
hearted, or not at all,” John said; but Georgie 
shook her head , 

Uncovering her fault wonld involve too much, for 
more than Roy would have to know, if full confes- 
sion was made, Aunt Burton, who thought her so 
perfect, and her Uncle Burton; too; and, possibly, 
little Annie; and from that last ordeal Georgie 
shrank more nervously, if possible, than from tell- 
ing Roy himself. She could not do it. She would 
rather die than attempt it, and she said so to John, 
who was silent a moment, and then, regarding her 
intently, asked : 7 

“Has it ever occurred to you, Georgio, that pos- 
sibly the supposed dead might come to life and wit- 
ness against you? Such unlooked-for events have 
happened.” ; 

(To be continued.) 





~ FACETIA. 


“Do you call that a veal cutlet, waiter?’ said a 
gentleman, dining.at a restaurant. “Why, it’s an 
insult to every true calf in the country.” ‘‘ Well, 
sir,1 did not mean. to insult you,” returned the 
waiter. 

A DROWSY CON. 

When aman is sleepy, what sort of transforma- 
tion does he desire ? 

He wishes he were a-bed. 

* OMNIBUS HOC,” ETC. 

What is the difference between theft in an omni- 
bus and the second deal of cards? 

One is a Game of the Stage, and the other is a 
Stage of the Game: 

FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. — Two colours 
once very fashionable in the Parisian toilette, viz. : 
Bismarck brown and Prussian blue, are now ex- 
cluded from court circles, by command of ‘the Em- 
press. 

WEATHER OR No.—Most remarkable in the his- 
tory of mathematics are the calculations published 
by the weather-prophet of the Express. Arithmetic 
turns pale when she glances at them, and, strikinz 
her multiplication-table with her algebraic knuckles’ 
demands to know why the Hapress does not add a 
Cube-it to its Thatcher. 

A Bir oF BILuIneseats.—The under-paid and 
long-suffering salesmen of the above select locality 
exhibit the following notice; ‘“‘ Fish sold with ail 
faults and errors of description.” This is somewhat 
scaly treatment; a Severn or Scotch salmon. must 
burn with indignation if called “‘ a Dutchman,” and 
it would be hard lines to come. “ the old soldier”’ 
over the humble fresh herring.— Fun. 

Sap AcciDENT.—The other evening a gentleman, 
preparatory to going to bed, lighted a: candle and 
sat down to supper. Itis supposed that he made 
an over-hearty meal, and indulged’ somewhat too 
freely in the pleasures of the table, as he was sub- 
sequently proved to have blown himself out and left 
the candle burning. “‘ Noreason”’’ has been assigned 
for the rash act which seems sufficiently to account 
for the melancholy oeeurrence.—Punch. 

_ UNIveRSAL Torics.—Two things: are uppermost 

in everybody’s thoughts just now, when the war is 

commencing and the money market in.a state of 

agitation—the Rhine and the Rhino.—Punch, 
HYENA MILITARIS. 

Among military news from Paris :— 

“It is stated that officers have substituted stripes on 
their shoulders for epaulettes.”’ 

Officers who rave for needless war deserve to 
have stripes on their shoulders of another sort than 
those which, substituted for their epaulettes, sug- 
gest the idea of striped hyenas.—Punch. 

F Toucninc.—* Confound the war!” says Mr. 
Hardup, “ one won’t be able to leave the country.” 
Punch. 
., Epucatrion has its limits, its boundary walls, 
its termini. It cannot. transmute the uncouth 
clown into the polished courtier, nor bestow on the 
awkward dairymaid the grace and manner of a 
cowager duchess. It is the lever by which men 
raise themselves to lofty estate, the step-iadder by 
which they climb to eminent fortune, the lifé whieh 
: evates them to-the highest story in the altitu- 
inous hotel of life. To be educated is to be armed 
and fortified against all the assaults and attacks of 
fonsitade, to be possessed of a well-lined purse 
ry the wants and desires of the rational appetite, 
fh be independent of the fall in the Funds and the 
igeuations of the Spanish Quicksilver Loan, to 
f de away from annoyance and carking-anxiety, and 
¢ cares of a young family attacked by the dis 
orders of infancy; but not’ to. escape from street 
noises or the Income-tax.”’=+Lo¢Ke.—Punch. 





ye RUSstAN ToRPEpoERs.—We understand that 
ane Prussians have laid a regular network of torpe- 





the rivers Ems, Weser, and Elbe. Both classes of 
torpedo are said to be in use, the charge being in 
general dynamite, which, although a dangerous, isa 
fearfully explosive material. Many of these torpe- 
does are believed to be mechanical, and if so, are 
exceedingly dangerous to both friends and foes. 
Others are arranged on the ordinary electrical prin- 
ciple, and are perfectly safe except when the electric 
communications are established. Thus:the naviga- 
tion of the coast, with its rivers and harbours, is 
quite open to the friendly ship. The merchantman, 
fleeing like the dove from the hawk, may safely 
steer over and among the hidden mines ; yet the 
next moment, by the mere turn of a key, the chan- 
nel may be effectually closed to the pursuer. The 
torpedo is the war-ship’s béte noire. The proudest 
iron-clad that ever floated is powerless against these 
submerged volcanoes. Manyof our sailors remem- 
ber the Russian torpedoes during the last war. 
Harmless and insignificant as they were, P hoe they 
caused a good deal of trouble; and if they had 
only been on half or quarter the scale of the pre- 
sent mines, several of our ships would be now lying 
in Baltic mud. We shall not be the least surprised, 
therefore, some morning to hear of. the sudden dis- 
appearance of a nautical belligerent. 
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SUMMER REST. 


On, yes, at all seasons ’tis sweet to depart 
For a time from the throbbing and. care-brimming 
mart. 
So that we can expand in the frame and the heart, 
With wives, children, and friends. 


But 'tis now that all nature most earnestly calls 

To repose far away. from the hot, dusty walls, 

Unfettered by right, out of stern business tlralls, 
With wives, children, and friends. 





Yes, the free birds are wooing ; the cool breezes 


la 
On the "aidan : “Oh, fly from the hot cliains 
away! 
For a little while in the green paradise stay 
With wives, children, and friewds! 


“Tt will breathe a new life ; it will make frame and 
mind 
Still fuller with conquering energy shrined ! 
And all thus must a sacred soul-paradise tind, 
With wives, children, and friends.” 


God’s blessings beam on you, oh! breezes, that ye 
‘Thus entreat us'to mountain, to valley, to sea, 
At the call of your sweet music welcome we flee, 
With wives, children, and friends! 
W. Re. W. 








STATISTICS. 


Unttrep States WHEAT.—The imports of wheat 
from the United States have already exveeded this 
year the receipts from the same source in many pre- 
vious years. In 1859 the Americans only sent us 
159,926 ewt., and in 1866—the year of exhaustion 
following the Civil War—635,239 owt. In the first 
four month of this year, however, we imported 
American wheat to the extent of 3,955,926 cwt., as 
compared with 2,674,100 cwt. in the corresponding 





| period of 1869, and 2,225,595 cwt. in the correspond- 


ing period of 1868. 

Exports oF Macutnery.—During the first four 
months of the present year the value of the steam- 
engines and machinery exported from the United 
Kingdom showed a sensible improvement as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1869, Steam- 
engines were exported, to April 30th this year, to 
the value of 575,0411. as compared with 409,492/. 
in the first four months of 1869, and 431,4721, to the 
corresponding date of 1868. The increase. observable 
this year was chiefly attributable to the greater de- 
mand for steam-engines from Egypt, which tvok 
them to the value of 105,424/. in the first four 
months of this year, against 29,054. in 1869, and 
18,2597. in 1868. General machinery was.exported to 
April 80th this year to the value of 957,6701. as com- 
pared with 848,934/. in the corresponding period of 
1869, and 725,960 in 1863. There was an increase 
this year in the exports to France, Spain, Egypt, 
and Australia ; and a decrease to Russia, the Hanse 
Towns, Holland, Belgium, and British India, 


SSE 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BLACKBERRY AND WINE Corp1aAu.—To half a 
bushel of blackberries well mashed, adda quarter 
of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cinnamon, two 
ounces of cloves; pulverize well, mix, and boil 
slowly until properly done ; then strain or squeeze 
the juice through hr n or fi add to each 











8 along their Baltic coast, and at the mouths of || 


half a gallon of the best Cognac brandy. Dose— 
For an adult, half a gill to a gill ; for a child, a tea- 
spoonful or more, according to age- 

To Broin Tomarors FoR. Breakrast.—Take 
large, round tomatoes, wash and wipe them, and 
put them on the gridiron over lively coals—the 
stem side down; when this is brown, turn them and 
let them cook till quite hot through ; place them on 
a hot dish and send them gnickly to table, where 
each one may season for himself with pepper, salt, 
and butter. 

To Bake TomMATOFS ror BrEeAKrFAsT.—Season 
them with pepper and salt ; flour and bake them in 
- stove, in a deep plate with a little butter over 

em. 

Frostrep Fruit.—Take large, ripe cherries, apri- 
cots, plums, or grapes; if cherries, cut off half of 
the stem ; have in one dish some white of an egg 
beaten, and in another some powdered loaf-sugar ; 
take the fruit, one at a time, and roll them first in 
the egg and then in the sugar ; lay them on a shect. 
of white paper ina sieve, and setit on the top of 
a stove, or near a fire, till the icing is hard. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Irish Land Bill has received the royal as- 
sent, and thus takes its place in the Statute-book. 

Lucas, a French civil engineer, proposes a 
ne for employing electric sparks as signals at 
night. 

THE degree of “ Bachelor” of Laws has been 
conferred on a married lady in America, Mrs. Kep- 
ley, the wife of Mr. H. B. Kepley, a practising law- 
yer of Effingham, in Chicago. 

HouLuanp is making energetic preparations to de- 
fend her territory in the event of an invasion. In 
addition to her army of upwards of 60,000, she has 
a well-organised national guard. 

A sum of 2,000,000/. has been voted by the House 
of Commons to meet the expenses of fitting out 
20,000 additional men of all forces, which it has 
been decided to raise and maintain during the pre- 
sent war. 

A oraB has been caught in Yokohama Bay which 
weighed about 40Ib., had legs over five feet in 
length, and its mouth contained two large teeth. 
Wher in the wuter its strongth was such that it 
could have quite overpowered a man. 

DuRine the period between the beginning of 
June and the end of October, 1869, 92,989 persons 
are believed to have died of want and its attendant. 
ills in the Gwalior state. During the same period 
nearly 400,000 animals perished. 

THE Rowrtanp Hitt Srarvur.—The statue of 
Rowland Hill, which has been executed by Mr. 
Peter Hollins,.is,.by.the consent of the Birming- 
ham Exchange Committee, to be placed in the bay 
of the Exchange Building, until the new post-office 
is completed. ‘The statue is of a marble which will 
not bear exposure to the open air. It stands 1Oft. 
Yin. in height, including pedestal, upon which there 
is a bas-relief of a sick girl in bed, receiving a let- 
ter from a postman. 

THe Freremasons.— The Earl De Grey has 
been formally installed in Grand Chapter at Free- 
masons’ Hall as Grand Z of Royal Arch Freemasons 
of England, in succession to the Earl of Zetland. 
In returning thanks for his election, his Lordship 
said it would be his constant endeavour while he 
filled the office, faithfully to discharge the important 
duties which belonged to it, and, with the assistance 
of the companions, to promote the interests of: this 
branch of Freemasonry. Lord De Tabley was in- 
stalled Third Principal : the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
Second Principal, was absent. The Chapter was 
attended by very rom distinguished Freemasons. 
subsequently a special meeting of Lodge ‘‘ Mary's 
Chapel, No. 1,” was held in Edinburgh for the pur- 

ose of conferring the honorary aftiliation on tho 
Barl of Zetland, in recognition of his long services 
as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of England, 
and for the great zeal he had shown for the craft. 
Brother Officer the Right Worshipful Master of the 
Lodge occupied the chair; and among others present: 
were the Earl of Dalhousie, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
Lord Lyndsay, Lord Rosehill, Captain Morland, 
Captain Wright, Brothers Wolfe Murray of Crin- 
gletie, Henry Inglis of Torsonce, John Whyte-Mel- 
ville, &e. The Grand Master conferred, as had been 
agreed to inGrand Lodge, the honorary membership 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland on the Karl of 
Zetland, as Past Grand Master of England, amid 
loud cheers. ‘The Earl of Zetland expressed his 
thanks: Brother Officer R.W.M. proposed for 
affiliation, as a member of the Lodge ‘ Mary’s 
Chapel,” the Earl of Zetland, Past Grand Master 
Mason of England. The ceremony of affiliation was 
then performed amid loud cheers. The noble carl, 
in reply, expressed the great pleasure he felt at the 
honour paid him by the Scottish brethren of the 








pint of the juice one pound of loaf eugar ; boil again 
for come time, take it of, and: while: cooling, add 


craft. A number of toasts were then given and res- 
ponded to. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


E. T. H.—The usual specific is tincture of cantharides 
diluted with eau de Cologne. 

H. S8.—It is a difficult task to help a man who has the 
candour to acknowledge that he has uot one redeeming 
quality. 

W. A. 8.—The lines will not do. They are suggestive 
of something pretty and pleasant, but they create dis- 
appointment because of their feebleness. 

F. W.8.—L We cannot inform you. 2. The writing is 
very good. 3. Either of the stimulants you mention will 
be serviceable; that is, if any artificial means can pro- 
voke nature to comply with your desires. 

8. 8S. 8.—Antiseptic is a term applied to such sub- 
etances as resist putrefaction. Thus, salt, nitre, borax, 
alum, are antiseptics. Creosote and alcohol must also 
be placed in the same category. 

Hertey.—1, The father of an illegitimate child is liable 
to contribute towards its support from the period of birth 
antil the age of sixteen years is attained. 2. Guelphis the 
mame of the present royal family of England. 

F. P.—You might try again if you have time. The pre- 
sent effort, although not sufficiently sustained, is marked 
by some good ideas well expressed, which would have 
been better expressed had the analogies been more true. 

G. W.—Very nice, but still wanting in that industrious 
care which is essential to success. The vein of satire 
peeping out in one of the pieces might with cultivation 
produce something more worthy of perusal. 

Mar Douptzey.—To dye woollen materials black, the 
articles must be first soaked in a solution of the acetate 
of iron mordant and then boiled in a decoction of madder 
and logwood. 

HanpseL.— You must have observed that replies 
to the announcements are constantly inserted. When 
such a reply appears, the parties concerned make their 
own arrangements. It, of course, occurs sometimes that 
mo reply is received. The handwriting is very good. 

Brcxy H.—The fee for a marriage before the Registrar 
amounts to about five shillings. Three weeks’ notice is 
necessary. The Registrar and persons in his office are 
the witnesses. You must apply to the Registrar of Mar- 
riages for the district in which you reside. 

G: W. (Glasgow).—The sentiment with which the se- 
cond verse of the song commences is quite opposed to 
the request contained in the first verse. The other lines 
contain some small defects, though ou the whole they 
are very good. You have taken great care, but yet a little 
more is necessary. 

JuvEN1s.—The uses of antimony are various. It is ap- 
plied to ornamental gold work to give variety of colour; 
to bell-metal to increase the sonorous quality of the com- 
pound ; it gives hardness and solidity to type metal ; im- 
proves the quality of specula for telescopes, and is occa- 
sionally mixed with other ingredients for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

R. 8,—We would gladly wink at your pertinacity and 
write as we have done before—‘ Declined, with thanks.” 
The title you have chosen on this occasion, however, 
tempts us to turn your phrases back upon yourself and to 
express a wonder that your own especial ‘keen sight” 
does not detect the peculiarities which hinder your suc- 
cess. 

E. L.—Marriage entered into in a foreign country, if con- 
tracted in such a form as is deemed sutlicient by the law 
of the place, is considered valid by the law of E. gland. 
But do not confound the capacity to marry with the mar- 
wiage ceremony. An Englishman and Enylishwoman, in- 
capacitated by law from marrying each other, cannot be 
properly married anywhere. 

Feank A.—l. The best season for salmon-fishing is 
over for this year. From March to June is the usual 

period for this sport. The most successful bait is the 
artificial fly, made in imitation of dragon-flies an t butter- 
flies of various kinds. In the first iustance you should 
purchase the flies and hooks of a tackle-maker. It is al- 
most impossible to teach you the art of throwing a fly 
by written rules. It should be thrown tightly so tnat it 
may approach to the appearance of a living insect skim- 
ming the surface oi the water. There is manufac- 
tureda very successful bait, named the drag-fly, which 
during the process of angling swims about a couple of 
inches under water. The best natural flies are the stone- 
flies, Phryganea and Limnephilus, usually found by the 
water-side, and the various Ephemere called green 
drakes, &c. The small black or ant-fly is also useful 
2. Trout are caught by asimilar description of bait to 
that used for salmon. 3. Walton says that in the hot 
weather roaches are caught thus: ‘fake an aut-fly, sink 
him with a little lead to the bottom, near the piles or 





posts of a bridge, or any deep place where roaches lie 
quietly ; then pull your fly up very leisurely, and usually 
a roach will follow your bait to the very top of the water, 
and eon it there, and run at it and take it, lest the 
fly should fly away from him. 4. Dace are angled for 
with red worms; the bait of a posers is also useful. 
5. You should have specified what col d pottery glaze 
you require the particulars of- The following is the 
proportion of materials which form a blue glaze: Flint, 
40 parts; borax, 24; red lead, 16; Cornis' eat 7; 
soda, 5; oxide of tin, 5; oxide of cobalt, 5. Calcine these 


together, then grind, with the addition of a little pearl- 
ash. 





D. E. R. F.—There is no examination, that we are aware 
of, necessary for what you terma naval engineer. We 
hardly know the precise meaning you attach to the phrase, 
but presume you are seeking for employment in the en- 
gine-room on board one of her ers steamships. If 
this be the case you should make application to the au- 
thorities at the naval port most convenient to you. 

H. T. W.—The pawnbroker is entitled to charge eight- 

nee per calendar month as interest on a loan amount- 
ing to forty shillings or to forty-two shillings. That is 
at the rate of 20 per cent. per anuum. When the loan ex- 
ceeds forty-two shillings, interest is charged at the rate 
of 15 per cent. perannum. By Act of Parliament every 
pawnbroker must exhibit in his shop in large legible cha- 
racters, his rate of profit aud other charges. 

B. E. C.—Your remarks are substantially correct. In 
bees and ants and other tribes of what are called hymen- 
opterous insects there exists, besides males and females, 
an apparent intermedlate order of ‘‘neuters.” These 
neuters form the laborious aa of the community ; 
they collect the supplies of food, build the nests, and so 
forth. Inthe neuter ant the principal deviation from 
the appearance of the female consists in the absence of 
wings. The most effectual manner of destroying ants is 
to pour boiling water into their nests, which destroys at 
once the perfect insects, their eggs, and larve. An infu- 
sion of tobacco will add to the efficacy of the boiling 
water. 

AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


When sordid Eld some kindred fair beguiles 
Before the altar to unite their hands 
In “ Holy Wedlock”’ of adjacent lands, 
Good Hymen frowns, and only Mammon smiles. 
When Youth and Beauty bind the nuptial tie 
In silken coil around two faithtul hearts, 
While rosy Love his gentle grace imparts, 
Glows on the cheek, and glistens in the eye, 
Then, surely then, the happy, happy twain 
(Like these who now invoke the sacred rite 
‘Lo crown their joy and shield their life’s delight) 
May bless the hour that links the lasting chain, 
While list’ning angels, on the scene intent, 
Approving, smile ; and whisper Heaven's consent! 
J. G. 8. 


C. 8S.—Phosphorus is the principal ingredient used in 
the manufacture of lucifer matches. It is chiefly obtained 
from an elaborate process in which, amongst other things, 
the ashes procured from calcined bones are ground and 
mixed with two-thirds of their weight of dilute sulphuric 
acid. Phosphorus is highly inflammable, being easily set 
on fire by friction. 

T. A.—The statement that the brain of Cromwell 
weighed six pounds and a quarter is, we believe, histori- 
cally true. That is, such an assertion was made at the 
time of Cromwell's death. Grave doubts have, however, 
been entertained about the matter by professors of ana- 
tomy, who state that the brain of an adult, washed and 
emptied of blood, does not exceed three and a quarter 
pounds, even when ee in conjunction with tho 
cerebellum and the spinal cord. 

Rory O’More.—There are many methods by which gutta 
percha can be dissolved. The mode that will answer your 
purpose is probably a solution by means of oil of cajeput. 
Having dissolved your substance by means of this oil, 
add to the solution some alcohol. The solution must be 
only prepared as it is required for use ; as, on account of 
the addition of the alcohol, the fluid will by expcsure to 
the air regain the firmness natural to the substance be- 
fore solution. 


D. T. M.—It was for a long time doubted whether water 
could possibly be reduced into a smaller space by the 
mere force of pressure. Scientific men have, however, 
discovered certain facts, from which they argue that 
water is capable of compression by mechanical means, 
but the quantities of compression obtained by actual ex- 
periment are so small as to render it difficult to deter- 
—_ the precise value of the fact which has been disco- 
vered. 

J. E. P.—In accounting for the diversity of complexion 
amongst individuals, and especially for the ditterent hues 
attaching to the various species of the human race, 
scienti..c men assert that the seat of colour is not in the 
blood but in the skin. it is not even extended over the 
whole of this, but confined to that part named the cuticle, 
consisting of the epidermis and reticulum. The cuticle 
is acted upon by the air, by any nastiness, such as smoky 
houses, and by the heat of the sun. A parent exposed 
to causes destroying the natural whiteness of his com- 
plexion will beget swarthy children ; and the same causes 
continuing to operate upon the son, the blackness will 
beincreased. ‘hus the different shades may have 
been first induced and afterwards continued 

L. C. P.—1. Phrenology is certainly not an exploded 
science. It has at the present day many disciples, al- 
thouch the principles upon which it is founded are fre- 
quently called in question by those who dispute the con- 
clusions at which its adherents have arriv 2. An En- 
glishman is naturally as strong, perhaps stronger, than 
any other race of human beings. But this is only a ge- 
neral proposition. Whether a Maori of New Zealand 
would get the better of .a British soldier in a hand-to- 
hand combat oul pend upon their respective ages 
and skill, in addition to the constitution with which each 
is endowed by nature. 3. A short course of natural phi- 
losophy is an essential part of aliberaleducation. 4& 
‘Lhe price of Dr. Carpenter's * Animal Physivlogy is six 
shillings. 5. There is a fallaey underlying your idea of 
the harshness of the law oi distress in the particular in- 
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stance alluded to. It cannot be justly said that the lay 
decl that a landlord shall be paid out of goods 
plied on credit to the tenant. The tradesman who sup- 
plies goods in this way has the remedy in his own hands 
—simply, he should not give credit. We apprehend that 
practically the case seldom occurs. Follow out your 
idea. Suppose goods having been supplied on credit are 
destroyed by fire upon premises whose contents are n.{ 
insured. By this you may perceive that you must argue 
upon proximate causes, not upon remote. The proximate 
cause of loss iu both cases is the insolvency of the pur. 
chaser. The seller should guard against this; the law is 
not at fault. 


Fartn, eighteen, tall, dark, fond 
tionate. Respondent must be dark 





of music, and affec. 





Goopr-Two-sHoEgs, cighteen, tall, dark, domesticated, 
and amiable. Respondent must be kind hearted and a 
man of good principle. 

R. C. O. D., twenty, 5ft. Gin., in the R.N., and dark. Re. 
spondent’s age should be from eighteen to twenty. 

C. C., twenty, 5ft. 8in., fair, holding a good position in 
the Navy. Respondent must be from eighteen to twenty, 

Tom Bowing, a sailor, twenty-one, fair complexion, 
and blue eyes. Respondent should be about the same age. 

Sincerity, alone in the-world; is anxious to find a mate 
in whom he could confide; is a li victualler and 
has other means: rather .ali, good looking, and would 
appreciate a suitable partner, about thirty. 

Ivy, seventeen, medium height, pretty, golden hair, 
blue eyes, graceful, affectionate, and fond of music. Re- 
spondent must be handsome, dark, lively, and with o 
loving heart. v8 

Swexrsriar, petite, young, loving, brown hair, biué 
eyes, and can play on the piano. Kespondent must bea 
Catholic, about twenty-four, tall, dark, good looking, 
and in a rising position. 

Ross, Litty, and May.—*“ Rose,” twenty-one, till, 
dark, and domesticated. “Lilly,” nineteen, medium 
height, fair, blue eyes, and fond of music and dancing. 
** May,’ seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, and fond of 
home. Respondents must be tall, dark, loving,and from 
twenty to thirty. 

Syowprop, Lity, and Daisy.—* ng gi twenty 
one, tall,and dark. “ Lilly,” nineteen, » and fair 
A, Daley twenty-one, tall, and fair. Respondents must 
be and dark, from twenty-four to twenty-eight, in 
easy circumstances, and of respectable appearance. 

Suamnock and Wuitr Rosz.—‘‘ Shamrock,” eightee 
dark hair and eyes, handsome, and has good expectation’- 
Respondent must be a petty officer in the Navy, with 
money ; character, and blue eyes indispensable. 
“ White ,” seventeen, 5ft. 2in., fair hair, blue eyes, 
loving, and fond of home. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
handsome, and with a moderate income. 

F.iorence, Maups, and Emiiy wish to hear from 
“Harry ‘True Blue,” “Jack Stormy,” and * Tom En- 
sign.” ‘‘ Florence,” eighteen, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, loving, and fond of home. ‘‘ Mande,” eighteen, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, loving, and fond of 
home. ‘ Emily,” seventeen, dark hair and eyes, loving, 
and fond of home, 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Yarparm is responded to by—“ E, T.,” twenty, medium 
height, fair, and domesticated. . 

Fartu B. by—“C. A. T.,” 5ft. 8in., dark, good looking, 
loving, fond of home, and a ser. 

Lormiz R. by—‘“* P. K. B.,” is about to leave the army, 
and has property and further tions. i 

Buack-Eyep Ng&Lt by—‘* B. N. H.,” ao piper ina rezi- 
ment serving at Gibraltar, with guod pay, and quite able 
to keep a wife. 

Lovuxetta by—“ H. E. K.,” musical, and in the army. 

Tom M. by—* Lonely Lillie,” twenty, medium height, 
ore dar« brown hair, hazel eyes, loving, and domesti- 
ca 

Buack-EyeEp Nell would like “Tom's” carleandaddress ; 
will send hers. 
yn E. would like to exchange cartes with “ Jobu 


FAITHFUL AND Fonp would be glad to exchange cartes 
with ‘“‘ Knight Errant,” so if he will forward his with 
address, F. F. will send hers. 

Lizziz would be glad if “ Henry H.” would make an 
appointment. 

ALICE Beaumont wishes to hear more of “ Outward 
Bound.” “ Alice,” thirty, tall, dark, pretty, loving, und 
has between 300i. and 400L at her disposal, but hopes 
“ Outward Bound” does not expect her to spend it all 
to take him to Australia, or he need not reply. 

Gattant Tom by—“‘ Jenny,” nineteen, tall, good look- 
ing, and fond of home ; and—‘ Aggie,” tweuty, fair, 
merry, domesticated, accomplished, an only child, and in 
a good position. 

Constancs by—“ Walter S.,” a good musician, prepar- 
ing for one of the professions, and would make a true and 
loving husband. 


‘Poxty sends her address for ‘‘ Herne,” and writes for 


his. 
S. L. B. writes for the cartes and addresses of the gen- 
teteen ~~ responded to her, namely, “ Harry B.” aud 
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